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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE destiny, of Germany is culminating fast. Napoleon has 
flung down his glove to the Hehenzollerns, and it has been 
taken up by the united German people. ‘The accounts of German 
feeling and action are almost monotonous in their sameness. 
Without exultation, with a sadness widely different from M. 
Ollivier’s ‘lightness of heart,” tie German people, in Saxony as in 
Berlin, in Hanover as on the Rhine, in Bavaria no less than in 
Schleswig-Holstein, has resolved to perform its duty, has aban- 
doned all business but war, and is pouring towards the Rhine. It 
is believed that the King has decided on the invasion of France, 
that his main army is massing towards Saarbriick, and that the 
first great battle will be fought upon French soil. According to 
the best accounts, Napoleon has from 30),000 to 320,000 efficients 
collegted'in the angle of France formed by drawing a line from 
Metz to Strasbourg; the Prussian force in the same direction 
will be more than equal in numbers; and within the next five 
days a grand battle must be fought in that region. There may be 
a little farther delay, the French being scarcely ready,—especially 
at Metz, where the Staff seems overloaded,—and the Prussians 
benefiting by every hour of time, but all indications point to the 
adoption by Prussia of a policy of magnificent audacity. If this 
view proves correct, as we believe it will prove, the battle will be 
one of the most momentous ever fought in Europe. 


The French, though scarcely as enthusiastic, are as united and 
willing as the Germans. Paris is distinctly warlike, the Army is 
eager to measure swords with the Prussians, and the people are 
prepared for almost any sacrifices. ‘There appears to be energy 
everywhere, though up to Friday the Emperor had not left his palace, 
personal government has been silently reinstated, and the Chamber 
votes supplies without a division. M. ‘Thiers has protested against 
the opportuneness of the war, and the extreme Reds denounce it ;— 
but their voices are drowned in the general clamour, aud in France 
also the war must be pronounced national. It should be noted, 
however, that while in Germany every man, from the 
King downwards, declares the war most formidable, M. 
Ollivier affirms in the Chamber that he accepts it ‘with 
a light heart” (/éger cour), and that all France outside a 
limited circle of observers believes victory certain. Self-confi- 
dence is a strength to Frenchmen as sadness is to Germans, but 
the —— should defeat arrive, will be greater and more 
dangerous in France than in Germany. Nothing, moreover, hangs 
in > see on the King’s life; everything in F rance hangs upon 
Napoleon’s 

As yet neither Power has secured an overt ally. ‘The South- 
German States have declared war with unexpected speed, but they 
were bound by their treaties to declare it, and are rather subjects | 
than allies of Prussia. The Crown Prince, in fact, has been 


appointed General of all their armies, which by the end of next | 


week will exceed 150,000 men, and should Prussia win her first 
battle, will advance into France by Breisach. Denmark, ex- 
pected to join France, has proclaimed her neutrality. Russia 
is friendly to Berlin, but does not move. In Austria the 


from arming. Holland is armed but neutral, Belgium neutral 
but armed, with a tendency to send the Royal family and all 
other valuables and 60,000 men to Antwerp. Spain is entirely 
out of the fray, Switzerland has only * taken power” to call out 
her army, and [taly alone shows symptoms of siding with France. 
Iler price is Rome; but Napoleon waits for a battle before be 
grants it. 


The attitude of England is noteworthy. The leading statesmen 
of both sides are clearly of opinion that Germany is in the right, 
and silently anxious about Belgium, which the Cabinet has, 
as we believe, decided to protect. The Government, however, 
though it has ordered important preparations, maintains a 
determined neutrality, has issued a proclamation warning all 
British subjects to abstain from assisting either power, has refused 
Captain Hozier permission to visit the Prussian camp as corre- 
spondent of the 7imes, has deprecated debate in the Commons ou 
the War, has purposely delayed the production of papers, and has 
hinted moderation to the Press. All that is well, more especially 
as Indemnity Acts for measures of precaution are knowa to the 
British Constitution, and one great squadron at all events can be 
recalled by telegraph; but if the Commons think they will get 
away in a month, they have sanguine views of the situation. 
There must be, at all events, some authoritative expression of 
Parliamentary opinion on our relations with Belgium. If the 
** policy of reticence ” now in the ascendant is persisted in too long, 
the country will be taken unprepared. 





The latest rumours from the seat of war are that the Emperor 
is expected at Nancy on Sunday ; that no conflict on a great scale 
can be expected before the end of next week ; that * first blood ” 
has been drawn by a troop of Prussian ulilans, who have defeated 
a troop of French chasseurs near Saarbriick ; that the French fleet 
has entered the Baltic and has defeated the Prussians; aud that 
General Montauban is to command a French corps to land some- 
where on the Elbe. Of these rumours probably not one is 
accurate, and the majority are demonstrably false. The only 
facts which can be relied on are that both Governments are mak- 
ing every exertion to mass troops on the narrow frontier between 
France and Prassia Proper, that both expect a battle there within 
the next ten days, and that both expect to be able to assume the 
initiative. 





Up to Friday evening no manifesto had been issued by the 
Emperor Napoleon. The King of Prussia, however, had addressed the 
North-German Parliament in a singularly frank and noble speech, 
which excited indescribable enthusiasm. The Emperor of the 
French, he declared, had taken advantage of the nomination of a 
German Prince to the Spanish throne, an event in which the 
Confederation was in no way concerned, to make a casus belli “in 
a manner long unknown in the annals of diplomatic intercourse, 
and adhered to it after the removal of the very pretext itself.” 
‘The ** German nation contains within itself the will and the power 
to repel the renewed aggressions of France.” * It is not arrogance 
that puts these words in my mouth. The Confelerate Govern- 
ments and I myself are acting in the full consciousness that victory 
and defeat are in the hands of Him who decides the fate of battles. 
With a clear gaze we have measured the responsibility which before 
the Judgment Seat of God and of mankind must fall upon him 
who drags two great and peace-loving peoples of the heart of 








Europe into a devastating war. ‘The German and French peoples, 
both equally enj: vying and desiring the blessings of a Christian 





civilization and of an increasing prosperity, are all called toa more 
wholesome rivalry than the sanguinary conflict of arms.” But as 
the Government of France has “ found means to work upon the 
legitimate but excitable sentiment of a great neighbouring people,” 
we shall “fight for our right against the violence of the invader.” 


The North-German Parliament replied to this speech by an 
unanimous address declaring that, ‘as in the time of the War of 


Hapsburgs are aware that if they join France their subjects | Liberation, a Napoleon forces upon us a sacred struggle,” A 


will join Prussia, and have notified their resolve to abstain | “ hard and violent contest is before us. 


We rely upon the 
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valour of our brothers in arms, who will not beud the knee before 
a foreign invader. We place our trust in our old and heroic 
King, to whom Providence has granted that he should in the eve 
of his life bring to a close the war that he fought in his youth.” 
‘* Friendly nations see in our triumphs a prospect of deliverance 


from the Bonapartes’ lust for power,” and ‘the German people | 


will attain its unity on the field of battle.” The Parliament then 
voted £18,009,000 sterling for the war, in addition to the Reserve 


treasure always kept in the Berlin Schloss for such a contingency 
J bad | 


—amounting, we believe, to £7,000,000—and dispersed, not to 
meet till after the war. 


Statements as to the comparative strength of the two fighting 


Powers are of little importance in such a war, but there is a dis- 
position in this country to exaggeration on the subject. If the 
Landsturm were called out, Prussia has, of course, any number of 
men; but no Government not ix extrem/s would resort to that 
expedient, and of men actually or potentially in motion Prussia has 
not quite a million, The best account we have seen gives 394,009 
infantry as actually moving; 145,000 reserves, who will bein motion 
by Sunday; 145,000 landwehr fit for garrison duty ; and 170,000 
South-Germans,—in all, 852,000 men. Add, 98,000 cavalry and a 
heavy force of Artillery—some 2,050 guns—and we come nearly up 
to the million, and need not at first make a deduction of more than 
10 per cent. for invalids or others out of the calculation. ‘The 
French Army, on the other hand, numbers 510,000 infantry, about 
50,000 cavalry, and adequate artillery, or 560,000 men, supported 
by 300,000 of the Garde Mobile. Allowing for Algeria, Rome, 
the great garrisons, and other necessary detachments, France can 
hardly have more than 350,000 men of all arms in actual fighting 
order. 

An incident almost matchless in its ironic horror is reported 
from Ammergau. ‘The miracle play there acting, which was to 
have been repeated every Sunday till September, has been sus- 
pended, the representative of our Saviour having been ordered 
away to battle. 





A variety of questions were asked in the House of Commons on 
Thursday about the war, but the answers were in the main formal. 
Mr. Gladstone, in reply to Mr. Horsman, stated that Russia and 
Austria used their best efforts to stop war, that he had no reason 
to believe in a secret treaty between Denmark and France, and that 
negotiations between France and Prussia for mutual disarmament 
were carried on through Lord Clarendon, but that he was precluded 
from divulging them. The Premier, however, evaded replying 
to one question which Mr. Horsman had asked, namely, whether 
Prussia had not withdrawn Prince Leopold in consequence of 
English representation, thus losing Spain as an ally, and referred 
him to the forthcoming ‘“‘ Copies of Correspondence,” and left 
another totally unanswered. ‘This was whether Russia had or had 
not in a written despatch accused the Emperor of the French of 
departing from ‘the general understanding by which, in honour 
and good faith, he ought to have been bound.” ‘The omission is 
significant and important. 


The discussion about the origin of the war still continues, but 
it is a discussion in the air. The French Ambassador in Spain 
knew months ago that Leopold of Hohenzollern would be selected, 
M. de Gramont in his last circular says M. Benedetti knew it 
and obtained a promise from a Prussian Under Secretary that it 
should not be carried out, and Mr. Layard informed the British 
Government of the idea on 11th May. The real history of the 
war is related in the address which M. Rouher in the name of the 
Senate on Sunday presented to the Emperor :—‘ The guarantees 
demanied from Prussia have been refused, and the dignity of 
France has been disregarded. Your Majesty draws the sword, 
and the country is with you, trembling with indignation at the 
excesses that an ambition over-excited by one day’s good fortune 
was sure, sooner or later, to produce. Your Majesty was able to 
wait, but has occupied the last four years in perfecting the arma- 
ment and the organization of the Army.” The Emperor, in 
reply, thanked the Senate for its ‘* patriotic utterance.” 





The French Generals are determined to retain the right of | 


describing their own share in this war. VPermissiou to send 
t=] 


correspondents into camp has been refused, one general threaten- | 
ing to hang any he might find. On the other hand, the Prussian 
Court has invited correspondents from England, but the British 
Government, from fear of Napoleon, has declined to allow 
officers of the Army to accept such posts. The papers, 
however, will be well served by the civilians, and we are 
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nearly independent of French telegraphs. The line through 
| Belgiam will be open for some time, and when that fails telegrams 
| from Germany can be sent either through Norway or through Con- 
| stantinople to Alexandria, and thence by the cable to England 
| The extreme inexpediency of allowing the Prussians a monopoly 
of English sympathy was strongly pointed out to M. Ollivier ; 
; but he has no more power over General Leboeuf, now Major- 
| General of the Army of the Rhine, than one of his own clerks 
and the Freuch Generals will not bear criticism except from their 
superiors, and not much from them. 





The Times addresses a serious remonstrance to the Queen for 
going to Osborne at such a time, when Ministers are overworked, 
the weather frightful to travel in, and events of the last import- 
ance occurring every hour, Supposing circumstances to demand 
| the despatch of a fleet to Antwerp, the Premier must lose a day, 

travel 220 miles, and exhaust himself with fatigue in order to 
obtain the needful authorization. Even when Europe is not at 
war, the interruption of business is extremely grave. The remon- 
strance is perfectly just, but of what use is it? The experience of 
| years has proved that Queen Victoria will perform any duty, 
undergo any sacrifice, bear any trouble for her people, except the 
duty, the sacrifice, and the trouble involved in residing where all 
| Ministers, all Members, and all other great officials are compelled 
to reside. ‘here is no remedy, except to endure in patience a 
| practice utterly inconsistent with the whole tenour of Her Majesty's 


| career, 


Sir J. Hay on Friday se’nnight raised the question of the 
cession to France of the Gambia, a self-sustaining colony with 
20,000 inhabitants, who are strongly opposed to the transfer, 
Mr. Monsell made a long speech in reply, dwelling on the worth- 
lessness of the colony, on the failing revenue from ground-nuts, 
on the lands offered us in exchange, on everything in fact except 
the power of the Colonial Office to sell British subjects to a military 
despotism. Le, however, promised at last that the cession should 
not be completed without a Parliamentary vote,—which, however, 
if asked for at this stage, must be granted, as we cannot upset 
what will then be a treaty. The whole transaction is most dis- 
creditable to the Office, which evidently thinks that British subjects 
without votes have no more rights than so many horses, but can 
be sold whenever a sale seems to the department likely to be 
profitable. We wonder if the Queen ever so much as heard of 
this treaty, or if it was left entirely to Sir F. Rogers. 





Prevost-Paradol, Orleanist man of letters, correspondent of 
the Zimes under the signature of ‘‘ A Parisian,” and Minister 
of France at Washington, shot himself on Wednesday. He 
suffered, it is said, a good deal from the excessive heat, but the 
real cause of his action was mental anxiety. According to a letter 
addressed by him to an English friend on June 17th, he 
had after seventeen years of labour as ®& penman con- 
tracted a disgust for writing; he was unable to enter the 
Chamber, not being able to play demagogue in the towns or 
spend £2,000 on an election in the country, and he was 
too poor to retire from public life. Accordingly, when Napoleon 
seemed to be adopting Parliamentary ways, he accepted an 
embassy, but his friends declared him a traitor, the Orleanist 
chiefs looked co!dly on him, he was doubtful himself whether he had 
complied with the French code of political honour, and when the 
declaration of war revealed the full truth that Napoleon was still 
the only man in France with an initiative, he elected to retire 
from this world. No Continental, however good, has ever been 
able to feel that suicide is a crime, or to see clearly that life is not 
the property of its apparent owner. 





Charles Dickens's will has been published. Ife had accumulated, 
it would seem, about £80,000, besides Gadshill and other property, 
and bequeaths the interest of £8,000 to his wife, £8,000 to her 
sister, Georgina Hogarth, and the remaiuder in equal shares to 
his children, whom he bids remember their obligations to Miss 
Hogarth, ‘ best and truest friend ever man had.” Iis will contains 
one more slap atthe undertakers, whom he had persecuted all his life. 
“f emphatically direct that 1 be buried in an inexpensive, 
'unostentatious, and strictly private manner, that no public 
announcement be made of the time or place of my burial, that at 











| the utmost not more than three plain mourning coaches be em- 
| ployed, and that those who attend my funeral wear no scarf, cloak, 
black bow, long hatband, or other such revolting absurdity.” He 
desired that no memorial should be put up for him, and that 
jiu the inscription on his tombstone there should be ao “Mr.” 
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or “Esquire.” In the will, however, which is in his own 
writing, he calls himself ** Esquire.” 


Sir R. J. H. Harvey,a wealthy Norfolk banker, and formerly Mem- 
ber for Thetford, committed suicide on Friday week. His bank 
immediately closed its doors. It was found that Sir Robert had 
been for three years speculating enormously on the Stock Ex- 
change, that he had lost sums amounting, it is believed, to £600,000, 
that immense operations, principally in Spanish Stock, had been 
interrupted by the war, and had finally broken him down. 
The misfortune is a frightful one for his partners, Mr. A. and Mr. 
R. Kerrison, who are totally ruined, without any fault of their own 
beyond over-trustfulness in others. It is asserted that the estate 
will pay from 12s, 6d. to 15s. in the pound, but this is dependent 
on the settlement of disputed accounts with the brokers. ‘The 
Jiabilitice amount to £1,770,000, and the failure affects thirty 
towns. Sir R. Llarvey’s estates, yielding £8,000 a year, are 
entailed. 


Mr. Cardwell on Monday carried his Recruiting Bill through 
‘Committee. The object of this Bill, which is greatly disliked by 
the soldiers in the House, is to exchange the present ten-year term 
of service for a twelve-year term, six years of which will be passed 
in the Reserve. Power is also taken to reduce active-service men 
to three years. ‘The objects, of course, are to attract recruits, and 
to form a cheap Reserve; and the first will be attained, as any 
soldier can re-enlist, and countallhistime. Short periods attract, 
but the second object will, we fear, be missed. We are not stern 
-enough in this country to rely fully on reserves coming up when 
wanted. The Bill is good so far as it goes, but it is a mere 
palliative, the true alternatives being either conscription on the 
Prussian plan, or as absolute a freedoin for the men as we accord 
to the officers. ‘To make the latter system succeed, however, com- 
missions must be open to the men, every officer must be taught to 
control them as he would if they were free, and the pay must be 10s. 
aweek and all found. ‘Those changes would give us any number of 
men; but then merit, and not money, would make the oflicer, and 
that would not do. 


It is not improbable that a new party will soon be formed in 
the United States pledged to prohibit immigration. ‘The workmen 
already say that they will vote for any politicians who promise to 
keep out the Chinese, who threaten in California to supersede all 
other labourers, in Massachusetts to compete with the shoemakers, 
and in New York to rival the Irish, doing more work for less pay. 
If this agitation is successful, the workmen will by and by see 
that every immigrant who arrives will lower wages, and will de- 
mand that in the name of consistency all shall be excluded, as the 
‘¢ Knownothings” were once inclined to do. At present, there is 
considerable resistance to the ery, chiefly on the sentimental ground 
that America ought to be the home of distressed humanity ; but the 
new party appeals directly to human selfishness, and may succeed 
for a time, though the treaties with China, which the Supreme 
Court must enforce, stand straight across the path. 


The Education Bill passed through Committee on Thursday, and 
received the third reading on Friday night. It has been debated 
for twenty-one days, during which the Vice-President in Council 
has never been absent from his place, never been assisted by any 
colleague except Mr. Gladstone, never lost his temper, and never 
given up a principle of the Bill, which, as we have endeavoured to 
show elsewhere, remains in all essentials the original Government 
plan. The principal changes introduced this week have been the 
substitution of an elective for a nominee chairman of the Metro- 
politan School Board, which will, we fear, prove a great mistake, as 
the Board will be the only one able to fight the Department; the 
substitution of ratepayers for Town Councillors as electors of the 
Board, a doubtful change, as ratepayers can know very little 
about a schoolmaster’s qualifications, but still in accord with our 
modes of government; and the introduction of a method of ballot 
which we do not profess to comprehend. Clauses for which we 
hoped, creating a Minister of Education, are not apparently to be 
introduced, unless the Lords should undertake to make the 
Department in that way complete. 


The debate on the third reading, as summarized in the Sun of 
Friday evening, was remarkable mainly for the decided tone taken 
by the Premier, who, in reply to Mr. Miall and Mr. Dixon, told 
them that they did not represent the weight of Nonconformist 
opinion ; that he dil not care for support which was accompanied 
by such reproaches ; that the Government had endeavoured to use 
the great influences they found swaying the community, and to 


avoid making differences still wider; that the Government could 
not subordinate the whole to a part, or consider any lower object 
than the welfare of the community at large. This is the true 
argument for the Bill, which is one of those very few measures 
on which opinion has a right not only to political, but to moral 
weight. ‘The majority of the parents of Great Britain have a 
right—within the limits of a rigid conscience-clause—to decide how 
in religious matters their children shall be educated, and that 
majority is distinctly in favour of Mr. Forster's Bill. Put the 
question in an intelligible form, ‘Do you wish your children to 
be taught Christianity at school, or not?” and we should be as 
content to abide by a plebiscitum as by a vote of the House of 
Commons. A plebiscitum, of course, cannot alter a moral law, 
but it can and ought to settle how the children of the plebs shall 
be taught. 


The Vatican publishes the text of the decree of Infallibility 
passed on Monday, the 18th inst., by a majority of 553 Fathers to 
2 disseutients. The non-contents stayed away. ‘The essential 
words of the decree are:—‘' Docemus et divinitus revelatum 
dogma esse definimus: Romanam Pontificem, cum ex Cathedra 
loquitur, id est, cam omnium Christianorum Pastoris et Doctoris 
munere fungens, pro suprema sua Apostolica auctoritate doctrinam 
de fide vel moribus ad universa Ecclesia tenendam definit, per 
assistentiam divinam, ipsi in beato Petro promissam, ea infallibi- 
litate pollere, qua divinus Redemptor Ecclesiam suam in defini- 
enda doctrina de fide vel moribus instructam esse voluit ; 
ideoque ejusmodi Romani Pontificis definitiones ex sese, non 
autem ex consensu Eeclesiae, irreformabiles esse :” ‘“ We teach 
and define to be a divinely revealed dogma that the 
Roman Pontiff, when speaking ex cathedrd,—i.ec., discharging 
the office of Pastor and Doctor of all Christians, in virtue of his 
supreme Apostolic authority,—he defines that a doctrine on faith 
and morals is to be held by the Universal Church,—he then, by 
the Divine assistance promised to him in Blessed Peter, enjoys 
that infallibility with which the Divine Redeemer endowed His 
Church in defining doctrine on faith and morals; and conse- 
quently the decisions of the Roman Pontiff are irreformable of 
themselves, and not in virtue of the consent of the Church.” 


Mr. Craufurd, as old maid of the House of Commons, on 
W ednesday again banished the reporters—who in future should 
never report him—and the House debated in secret and, therefore, 
uselesslythe Contagious Diseases’ Act. On Thursday, consequently, 
Mr. Henley, the moment Government business came on, ‘saw 
strangers,” and work was stopped for half an hour, It is under- 
stood that in the interval Mr. Gladstone promised a Committee 
next session upon the subject; but surely the matter is one for 
the House rather than for any Committee to decide. Why not 
leave every Member his privilege, which may sometimes be neces- 
sary, but declare by Standing Order that reporters are honorary 
officers of the House, and not to be expelled without a vote? 
That would bring the theory into some decent accord with the 
fact. Suppose the profession were to strike, and reduce the House 
to a powerless and rather ridiculous debating club. 


There is one remarkable break in the unanimity of British 
opinion about this war. Every Irishman is emphatically upon the 
side of France. What with his Catholicism, his Celtic blood, and 
his history, the genuine Irishman feels himself a younger brother of 
the Frenchman, and instinctively detests the sceptical, rigid, and 
unsympathetic ‘Teuton, who is, nevertheless, torule the world. An 
immense crowd in Dublin on Wednesday serenaded the French 
Consul-General, and though the demonstration is attributed to 
Fenians, it expressed the true feeling of all Catholic Irishmen. 
The police seem to have been annoyed, but the ‘‘ Fenians” had as 
much right to express their opinion on a subject of that kind as 
the English middle-class, who are dead against Napoleon, or the 
London working-men, who impartially proclaim that ‘ Napoleon 
is a fiend and William of Prussia a fool.” 





It should be noted that America, though of course neutral, is 
very decidedly on the Prussian side. ‘There are three millions of 
Germans in the Union, and consequently Mr. Washburne in 
Paris takes charge of American interests. Immense subscriptions 
are raised for the German patriotic fund, and President Grant 
deliberates whether or not to grant the American flag to German 
vessels “ partly owned” by Americahs,—that is, in fact, to give 
American protection to German goods in American bottoms, 
Ilis proposal has not been accepted, but it is significant. 


Consols were on Friday evening 893 to 90}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—~—— 


THE WAR. 


ERMANY has rushed together with a clang. That is 
the first, and for France the worst, result of the decla- 
ration of war. The Emperor Napoleon, with that strange 
incapacity to comprehend popular feeling which he has 
betrayed throughout his career, which made him fancy that 
England would alter her laws to protect his throne from plots, 
that the North would give up her struggle with the South, 
that Mexicans would rise for an Austrian Archduke, that 
Tuscany would accept a Bonaparte for a sovereign. that Italy 
would give up Rome, that the ignorant ‘ gentlemen” of 
Austria would beat the ‘mere professors” of Berlin, had 
evidently imagined that the “ conquered” States of Germany 
would welcome an invasion that might relieve them of their 
chains. Exiles embittered by undeserved misfortunes told 
him so; envoys accustomed to live among the limited class 
which, partly from tradition, partly from cosmopolitan train- 
ing, hates the stern réyime of the Hohenzollerns, repeated the 
same tale ; the Ultramontanes, savage at the rise of a Pro- 
testant power, endorsed the envoys’ despatches ; and finally, 
the secret agents, mixing only with men who are to Germans 
what Fenians are to Englishmen, struck the impression home. 
The war must be directed against Prussia alone, and then 
Hanover would rise; Saxony would rebel; Schleswig-Holstein 
would demand its Prince ; Wurtemburg would declare war on 
Prussia; Bavaria would accept Austrian advice; Germany would 
melt down like a waterspout under the concussion of the 
cannon. War was declared, war intended to crush down the 
German oppressor, and all Germany at the oppressor’s sum- 
mons rushed together as if the Hohenzollern already wore the 
Imperial crown. Particularist and Ultramontane, noble and 
burgher, the classes which love the past and the traders who 
dread military conscription, all laid aside their grievances to 
defend the united Fatherland. Bavaria declared war on France. 
Wurtemburg declared war on France. Saxony demanded 
“energetic action” against the French, and formally claimed 
her place in the vanguard of the battle. Hanover proclaimed 
in great meetings her devotion to the Federation. Bremen 
rose in insurrection against a merchant who criticized 
Prussian “arrogance.” Hamburg sent volunteers, and 
doubled the money asked. The Universities on the Ihine 
were deserted, all students hastening to the ranks. The 
Opposition, so jealous of the purse, so hostile to the new 
military system, voted £25,000,000 to bring that system to 
perfection. The wildest fanatics of liberty, with Karl Dlind at 
their head, called on the Soldier-King to defend Germany 
with the sword. The very emigrants flying from conscription, 
and safely arrived in New York, returned to bear in the 
“slavery” they hated their share in the common duty of 
defending Germany from subjugation. From Posen to Italy, 
from Silesia to Cologne, the German people rose in arms. <As 
these words reach our readers, the mobilisation will be 
complete, and the great Teutonic people, double the 
number of those who won the terrible American war, 
stubborn as the Yankees and as educated, organized like 
Frenchmen, full of knowledge and burning with zeal, with a 
million of trained soldiers as their advance-guard, are pouring 
down on France, to settle once for all whether Teuton or Latin 
is to be leader of the world. Let our readers think but for 
five minutes of the power which that race can exert, of its 
numbers and its history, of its weapons and its education, of 
its Carnot Von Moltke, and its geographical position, and judge 
whether Napoleon will in six weeks be at Berlin. That the 
Emperor of the French wields a terrible weapon is true, for 
he leads France ; and France is as great as Germany, and as 
homogeneous, as full of soldiers, as ardent, as well prepared, 
and far more likely to develop leaders of the true destructive- 
warrior type. No race has ever existed in Europe, not even 
the Roman, which could pretend to meet the Gaul in battle 
without a doubt of the result; nor is there one, except the 
Mnglish, which has not time and again been forced to sue to 
France for peace. There may be, as some observers think, 
disquiet among the peasantry; but Frenchmen, once at war, 
‘snow only the glory of France ; and the Army, which is France, 
is as enthusiastic as if it were, as it half believes itself to be, 
« Providence to itself. But even France, with all her genius 
for war, her courage, and her patriotism, even the Army which 
won Magenta, may be overtaxed; and unless we misread all 
modern history, this march to Berlin will overtax her. It is 
not an army, but an armed nation, which is in the road, 





Lara, 
Besides, why do we assume that the march must be towards 
Berlin, and the Germans the defendants? Why should it nog 
be towards Paris, the French being the defendants? It jg a 
curious proof of the ascendancy which French genius and 
daring exercise over all minds that the supposition should 
seem monstrous ; but Prussia is as close to France as France to. 
Prussia, she has easier modes of ingress, not having to crosg 
the Rhine, and she is led by men whose first if not greatest 
characteristic is military audacity, who crossed the Carpathians 
to seek an army which all Europe expected would destroy 
them, and who have announced publicly a fixed belief that 
war, to be short, should be fought upon the hostile soil. 
That an invasion would raise to its height the ardour of France 
is true, that it would summon all France into the field cannot 
be doubted ; but ardour, whatever its height can but make men 
disregard death, which Frenchmen do even when not excited, 
and the French Army, under its present organization, is 
France in the field. That such a march should succeeg 
may, nay does, appear incredible; but it may succeed 
as well as a halt,—may produce, that is, a drawn battle, 
and at the cost of far less suffering to States which, 
it will be the policy of Prussia to exempt as far as may be 
from the horrors of war. Wurtemburg will be most German 
while Germans are marching on France. It is argued that 
Prussia is not so prepared as France, and that seems true: 
but the immense magnitude of the contest, involving as it does 
more men than Napoleon gathered from half Europe upon the 
Niemen, has compelled the Emperor to delay his spring until 
Prussia is just so far prepared that advance might make the 
remaining preparations easier. During the Austrian war the 
second line was formed behind the invading army. By to- 
morrow Prussia should be as ready as she was in 1866, and 
though the French, with their splendid energy and speed, may 
anticipate her débouche, and fight the first grand battle on 
Prussian soil, this, we feel sure, will be the leading idea of 
the campaign. If that battle, be it fought on the hither or 
thither side of Saarbriick, be won by Prussia, she will flow 
into France; if by France, Prussia will fall back, fighting 
step by step, until her chance opens to her once more. To 
predict the result of such an engagement would be folly, but 
the great French soldiers who have studied Germany 
know well how nearly equal the resources and the 
courage and the enthusiasm of the two armies are, and 
they at least do not, as most of our contemporaries 
do, forget Leipsie to remember only Jena, or conceal from 
themselves that France, with all her brilliant staff, has not 
yet discovered the equal of the great Italian who at Jena, 
at the head of her troops, struck Prussia down. That 
sense of equality, existing on both sides, manifested in 
the Emperor’s long preparations as in King William’s 
address to his Parliament, in the French exultation in the 
mitrailleuse as in the Prussian pledges to fight to the 
last, will of itself make the first great battle unspeakably 
important, for it will tend to make the Generals on both sides 
dread a numerical inferiority, not only for the effect it may 
exercise on their own strategy, but the effect it is certain to 
produce on the imaginations of their men. Soldiers must be 
very contemptuous of their foes to be careless about being 
outnumbered, and at heart neither Prussian nor Frenchman 
is contemptuous of the other. Add that in Germany society 
is almost disorganized by the mobilisation of the Army, and 
that in France speedy victory is politically almost as im- 
portant as victory itself, and every consideration will be seen 
to point to a battle on a prodigious scale. That it should be 
a decisive one is, we imagine, beyond either hope or fear. 
The countries engaged are too powerful, the army reserves 
too strong, the interests at stake too great for a battle to 
secure a peace; but, nevertheless, the result of that battle 
must be so great that all previous study of the situation may 
well be postponed. All alliances will depend on its result, 
and so, it may be, will the very meaning of the war. Which- 
ever wins, the other will feel that it fights almost for inde- 
pendence, and will offer to every available ally terms now 
pronounced absurd. The map of Europe, if not its fate, will 
depend upon that engagement. 





ENGLISH OPINION ON THE WAR. 
\ OLLIVIER and the Parisian public are right in believ- 
iV, ing that English sympathies in this war are against 
France, wrong in the causes they are disposed to assign for 
that “ misdirection of sympathy.” The connection existing 
between the Prussian and English Royal families, on which the 
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reduce her strength much more than any accession of terri- 
tory obtainable from Prussia would increase it,—at all events 
in the present generation. The true causes of the remarkable 
unanimity of opinion against France are, we believe,—first, a 
conviction that Napoleon has plunged Europe into war for an 
unworthy motive; and secondly, a suspicion that if success- 
ful the first use he will make of victory will be to absorb 
Belgium into his own dominion. As to the unworthiness 
of the motive, most Englishmen’s notions are as immovable 
as they are just. They hold that the real reasons for the war 
are as inadequate as these which are pleaded in despatches ; 
that Napoleon has no more right to invade Germany because 
she is growing strong than to attack her because Spain chose 
to elect a Hohenzollern King. He might as well attack 
England because her increasing trade brings her new resources 
for war, or declare war on Holland because Princess Marie has 


been betrothed to a brother-in-law of the Roumanian Prince. 


In assigning such causes for war, in insulting the King of 
Prussia, in stimulating the excusable but unrighteous jealousy 
of his people against a neighbour strong enough to deprive 
France of her military supremacy, Napoleon, as they con- 
sider, betrayed an unscrupulousness which they had of late 
believed to be wholly foreign to his character. A fortnight 
since they held in public and private that Napoleon ought to 
be pardoned all blunders and all misdeeds, because he was 
“the main bulwark of peace in Europe; and now they 
incline to believe, with the Emperor of Austria in 1859, that 
“there is but one capable sovereign in Europe, and he unfor- 
tunately is capable of anything.” This change of feeling about 
the Emperor has, however, made little or no change in their 
feeling about France. They wish her, no doubt, ill-success 
in her present enterprise, and desire that Germany should be 
constituted as a great, united, and peaceful empire; but they 
have no hostility whatever to France, would receive intelli- 
gence of her serious defeat with no pleasure, and would regard 
any attempt to fulfil the Prussian threats of dismemberment 
in a spirit which might once more cement the entente cordiule. 
They wish, in fact, to speak frankly, that, if possible, the cost 
of war might be paid by the Empire, and not by either 
Germany or France. 

The second reason for the want of sympathy, or, let us say, 
the unfriendliness with which Englishmen just now regard the 
policy of France, is the fear lest it should drag them into the 
enterprise which of all others they most abhor,—a Continental 
¢ampaign. They fear that Belgian neutrality will not in the 
long run be respected, that the aggressor will be France, and 
that it may become their duty to stand up in defence of Belgian 
nationality. They do not seek that duty, they do not like it, 
they cannot bear even to think of it; but once convinced that 
it exists, they will assuredly perform it, at any hazard and at 
any cost, hating the burden laid on them, but bearing it 
because it is theirs. A dim foreboding that this burden will 
kave to be taken up, that England is attacked when Prussia is 
defeated, that they may yet be required, as the 7imes says, to 
form the “second lin2”’ of European defence, is at the bottom 
of much of the bitterness expressed in the Press, of the deep 
anxiety manifested by all politicians, and of the unparalleled 
reticence observed by Parliament, which allows a war 


to maintain, the cowardly neutrality in speech and thought 
which the Emperor’s mouthpiece in England demands, and 
| which Mr, Cardwell is not ashamed to enforce, they will wait the 
issue with a lingering hope that the winner, German or French, 
may be too moderate in victory to call into action Europe's 
second defensive line.—the British Fleet. 





THE FINANCE OF THE WAR. 

T may help us to a better idea of the great contest which 
has now begun if we look at its probable cost and the 
resources of the combatants to meet it. It is clear, we think, 
that the war for the time it lasts must be one of the most 
| costly which has ever been waged. ‘This is an inevitable con- 
sequence of the magnitude of the armies that are to fight. 
When two great States go to war with four or five hundred 
thousand men in the field apiece, and as many more on foot 
in reserve, the expense of keeping such engines going must be 
on an unprecedented scale. In point of fact, recent European 
contests, though the conscription diminishes the charge in the 
budget of the State, have been very expensive affairs. The 
Italian war of 1859 cost France at least £20,000,000, 
though ,it lasted only six weeks, and France made no such 
efforts as she will now be called upon to make. Prussia 
in 1566 spent nearly as much on three weeks’ actual cam- 
paigning, and in spite of requisitions on all her neighbours 
recourse to borrowing was still necessary to make good the 
exhaustion of her Treasury. But Prussia in 1866 was only 
half the power with which France now enters the lists, and 
had no equal antagonist to cope with. It is plain that if these 
previous wars, short as they were, were so expensive, the cost 
to either combatant will now be vastly in excess. What it 
may mount up to we almost fear to put into figures. The 
Parliaments of each power have begun by voting credits for 
£25,000,000 or rather more apiece, but even these large sums 
will be mere instalments. The only parallel we can think of is 
that of the American Civil War, when the North, which by 
itself was hardly so great a State as either France or Prussia, 
kept a million of men under arms at a cost of not less than 
£200,000,000 a year. Much of this expense was caused by high 
pay, and bounties, and waste, not likely to be so heavy under the 
better organization of the combatants now engaged; but 
if we say £100,000,000 a year to keep a million of men fight- 
ing in Europe, we should be far within the mark. The 
normal army budget of either combatant is nearly £15,000,000, 
and war will at once treble and quadruple this by increasing 
the men under arms who have to be equipped and fed. On 
this account alone there will be an additional expense of 
£20,000,000 or £25,000,000 to each State by the change from 
a “peace”’ to a war footing, and it is not extravagant to estimate 
the wearand tear of awar—theammunition spent, the gunpowder 
blown away, the loss of matériel, the cost of transport, the extra 
expenditure for supplies in haste—to be at least double that 
amount. That the war will cost each party from £6,000,000 
to £10,000,000 a month, besides its ordinary war budget, is a 
very moderate calculation. No doubt each side has been pre- 
paring since 1864, accumulating stores and supplies, victualling 
fortresses, and otherwise anticipating the current expenses of 
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awar. But the amount thus anticipated would be a mere 
trifle in the lavish outlay of a few months’ fighting. The war 
will not last many weeks before both combatants have spent 
above twenty millions apiece, and in a very few months the figure 
on each side may sum up to the hundred millions. The 
account looks frightful, comparing it with the tale of the 
gigantic armaments at the beginning of the present century, 
which seemed to cost every state except England so little; 
but the armies in those days, when England was not paymaster, 
lived on the country in a way which would be impossible now, 
and the armaments, after all, were puny compared with the 
legions now sent forth. The First Napoleon at one time had 
as numerous legions under arms as either of the present com- 
batants, but then he was master of half Europe, and had no 
similar power to oppose him ; whereas there are now two Powers 
engaged, each maintaining armies as large out of its own re- 
sources, and maintaining them with equipments and weapons 
more costly to get and repair than any which were then 
known. It is not astonishing, therefore, that a new war be- 
tween two leading Continental Powers should open up a vista 
of expenditure without a precedent in their history. 

What are the resources of the combatants to meet the 
threatened drain? Will the struggle collapse, or dwindle to 
smaller proportions, from the sheer weight of the burden 
which the combatants will have to bear? Or must one, un- 
less the “‘ fortune of war”’ inclines to it, speedily suecumb to 
the other from the inequality of the means it possesses? And 
which will be the one? These are all questions which can- 
not fail to be put, and we do not think the answer is re- 
assuring as to the probability of an early termination of the 
struggle. Both powers are good for many months’ war, even 
at the tremendous rate of expenditure involved, There is 
certainly no doubt about France, in spite of the chronic deficits 
and increasing debt which have been characteristic of the 
Empire. French finance has been dreadfully mismanaged, and 
the people have heavy taxes to bear from which economy would 
have saved them ; but when all is said, the hard fact remains 
that there is still capacity in France to bear a heavy additional 
load. Whatever difficulty there may be in imposing new 
taxes to pay the interest of fresh debt,—and the proposals of 
M. Segris show that a little war taxation is not impossible,—the 
French revenue is elastic, and a few years’ natural increase 
will provide for a good deal more interest. To put the 
annual growth at three-quarters of a million only, which is 
rather under the mark, the progress of ten years would nearly 
cover the annual interest of the loans required for a war 
expenditure of £200,000,000, Of course, the French Govern- 
ment would not be able to borrow all that at 4 pef cent., 
but the anticipation of another year or two's recovery of 
revenue would permit the offer of a higher rate. There is 
this farther consideration, that a great war, such as is implied 
by an expenditure of £200,000,000 in a few months, would 
probably leave the combatants in such a state that economy 
in other expenditure would not be difficult. At present the 
cost of governing France, apart from the Debt and the depart- 
mental and local budgets, is something like £50,000,000 a 
year; and in England we spend less than £40,000,000, though 
all our salaries are on a higher scale. Clearly France need 
not be undone by an addition of eight or ten millions to the 
annual interest of its debt, when economy is so practicable and 
its revenue is so elastic. It is true that after such a war, its 
debt, which is upwards of £500,000,000 now, would equal 
or surpass that of England; but France in 1870 is certainly a 
more powerful State than England was in 1815. 

Turning to Prussia—or, as we should rather say, Germany— 
we can see no trace of inability to make at least an equal 
effort. The antagonist of France displays a curious equality 
with it in almost all financial conditions except one, in which 
it is strikingly superior to France. In population, to begin 
with, the North-German Confederation and the South-German 
States allied with it number about the same as France. The 
Confederation itself includes 30,000,000; Baden, 1,450,000 ; 
Wurtemburg, 1,750,000; and Bavaria, 4,800,000,—total, 
38,000,000; and the last census of France in 1866 gives 
exactly the same figure. In economical advancement the two 
countries are, moreover, about the same; they are two-thirds 
agricultural, and though Germany has more ships, and more 
coal and manufactures, yet as French agriculture is naturally 
more productive, the two States may be considered very nearly 
balanced. The aggregate budgets of Germany, again, ap- 
proach very closely that of France in bulk. The gross revenue 
of the Confederation is £40,000.000, and of the other States 
£12,000,000,—total, £52,000,000; which, with the smaller 
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Debt of Germany,—the one point where Germany is superior 
—leaves nearly as much as in France for all the purposes of 
Government. Oddly enough, the expenditure on tie two 
armies is about the same. France spends between thirteen 
and fourteen millions sterling, and Germany between twelye 
and thirteen millions, no very striking difference, though 
it should be noted that the French have lately had a 
great deal of extraordinary expenditure besides. But even 
if Germany is not so rich as France, her resources are 
much less pledged. The total debt of the Confederated and 
South-German States is under £200,000,000, about a third of 
that of France, so that there is a margin of £400,000,000 
to draw upon before they become as indebted as France now is, 
It cannot be thought, then, that Germany, any more than 
France, is financially unfit for the struggle now about to begin. 

But which combatant is most fit? This question will, no 
doubt, be repeated, and though we believe there is no great 
inequality between the two, we are inclined to give the 
vote for Germany. Where there are similar populations at 
nearly the same stage of economical advancement, we cannot 
but think that a ditference of four hundred millions in borrow. 
ing margin will tell in a war @ outrance. The Power which 
has kept from borrowing will be able to go on borrowing 
longer. We have a distinct impression, again, that the different 
weight of the two debts is represented by an actual difference 
in the weight of taxation. The Customs of Germany, though 
the tariff is no heavier, yield rather more than those of France ; 
and while the two Powers have a very similar set of direct 
taxes, the “excise” of Germany is comparatively light, and 
the people pay a 1-per-cent. registration duty, instead of the 
5-per-cent. duty, which is so terrible an infliction on the 
industry of France. Germany, therefore, has a smaller 
revenue than France, because its people in proportion to their 
means are less burdened; and it needs a smaller revenue, 
because it has less debt, and is also more economical. Itg 
margin will be so much the greater for an indefinitely pro- 
tracted struggle. At the same time, the resources of France 
are such, that long before financial exhaustion comes to it 
both combatants will probably enough be weary of the strife. 





HOW THEY MAKE LAWS AT WASHINGTON. 


O the English mind, it seems an elementary truth that the 
process of legislation in all countries where Constitutional 
Government prevails must becarried outaccording to English tra- 
ditions. Parliamentary law-making has been a growth of British 
soil, and all the free countries of the Continent have copied 
our institutions with more or less exactitude. The American 
Union is a striking exception ; no one can dispute that it is a 
Constitutional country, that it possesses Parliamentary repre- 
sentation and legislative power, that it is at the opposite pole 
from those Governments which are called absolute. Yet when 
an Englishman measures American Constitutionalism by his 
own, or identifies the authority of Congress with the authority 
of Parliament, he falls into grotesque errors. The written Con- 
stitution of the United States hedges in the action of Congress 
in every important direction by limitations unknown in England. 
The jealously guarded rights of the separate States confine 
the powers of the Federal Legislature within narrow 
bounds ; and the successful attempt of those statesmen who 
framed the Constitution to separate the Executive from the 
Legislative power has still further distinguished the sphere 
of Congressional from the sphere of Parliamentary authority. 
These distinctions give rise necessarily to differences in the 
technicalities of Parliamentary usage employed in the United 
States and in the United Kingdom so that an English 
reader is often puzzled to interpret the language of legislative 
progress in America, and to follow the course of any particular 
measure through a labyrinth of committees. A New York 
journal has lately given an interesting analysis of the method 
of work in Congress, which is worth comparing with the 
process of law-making in our Parliament at home. We are 
beginning to complain with bitterness of the delays which 
impede legislation here, but it is doubtful whether our 
American cousins can boast on this score of any practical 
superiority. 

The matters on which Congress may legislate are pare 
ticularized in the Eighth and Ninth Sections of the First 
Article of the Constitution. Subject to the limits therein. 
laid down, any member of Congress may introduce a Bill, 
but his control over the measure is by no means as strict as 
that which a member of Parliament retains over his legis- 
tive charge. The powers of the Senate and the House of 
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Representatives in the introduction of Bills are co-equal, | 
except that the Jatter has an exclusive initiative in the case 
of money bills. We may take, however, as an example of 
the customary course of proceeding a bill introduced by an 
ordinary member. Every alternate Monday, the “morning 
hour,” which immediately succeeds the taking of the chair, 
js fixed for the presentation of new Bills. The States are 
called over in regular order, and the member who has charge 
of a Bill, when his State is called, rises and presents it. Its 
title is read, and by a recognized fiction it is said to be “ read 
a first and second time;” but, in reality, it has only com- 
mencedits ordeal, for itis now referred to one of the Com- 
mittees of the House, according to its subject-matter. Beside 
the “morning hour” on the alternate Mondays, any morning 
before the “regular order”? has been demanded is available 
for a member who desires to present his Dill and get it referred, 
or he may make the like request immediately before the ad- 
journment of the House; but in either of these cases he has 
to obtain the unanimous assent of the members present, a 
single dissentient voice being sufficient to defeat him. The 
Bill, when referred to the appropriate Committee, is generally 
ordered to be printed; it passes first into the hands of the 
“ Journal Clerk,” who notes its reference in the proceedings 
of the House, and then to the “ Printing Clerk,” who deposits 
it in the Congressional printing-office. When it is sent back 
in type, the Bill is entered on the file of the Committee to 
which it has been given in charge, and it now ceases to be in 
any way under the control of the member who introduced it. 

It is obvious that under these arrangements the Committees 
of the House exercise a most important restricting influence on 
legislation. They vary in number,—some being “ Standing 
Committees,” appointed according to fixed rule, at the open- 
ing of each Congress, and others being Select Committees 
chosen for special purposes. Each Committee consists of a 
chairman, a clerk, and five, seven, nine, or even fifteen 
members. According to the amount of work to be done, the 
Committee assembles frequently or otherwise, and presuming 
the Bill whose course we are following to refer to some matter of 
importance, it will be some time before it comes up for con- 
sideration. Numbers of bills, generally worthless, but 
perhaps sometimes of real utility, are put aside as undeserving 
attention. Others, seeming of greater value, are referred by the 
chairman to some member of the Committee for examination. 
They are reported back, and then the Committee proceed to 
take action. The introducer of a bill is allowed to appear 
and defend his measure, and other interested parties are also 
often, though not always, permitted to enforce their views. 
As to the ultimate disposal of the bill, the Committee have 
uncontrolled power; they may report it to the House as 
approved, or they may report against it, or they may agree not 
to report it at all, unless there be a rare and special instruc- 
tion from the House to do so. They may amend the bill at 
their pleasure, or submit instead of it an entirely new measure 
of theirown. When the Committee have agreed upon any of 
these courses, they have to wait their turn to bring the measure 
again before the House. 

There are at present fifty-two Committees of the House of 
Representatives ; four of these, the Committees on Elections, 
on Appropriations, on Ways and Means, and on Reconstruction, 
are privileged to report at any time to the House, though they 
have to obtain the consent of the majority to the consideration 


motion “to lay it on the table.” A measure may also be 
defeated by a resolution ‘‘ to strike out the enacting clause” ; 
and a motion for recommittal is intended generally to signify 
the sense of the House that the bill is at jeast inopportune. 

The Bill, having passed the House, goes up to the Senate, 
where it undergoes an ordeal of examination and debate. It 
may be defeated here by any of the destructive motions 
enumerated ; or it may be amended. With its amendments it 
is sent back to the House of Representatives, and should a dis- 
agreement arise, a Committee of Conference, consisting of three 
Senators and three members of the House, is chosen. If this 
Committee fail to arrange the difference, aud neither House 
will yield, the bill drops; but if the Conference come to an 
agreement which is approved by the Senate and the House, the 
bill finally passes. It is then sent back to the House of 
Representatives, and awaits only the assent of the President to 
become an Act of Congress. 

It will be observed that the power of Committees far 
exceeds anything recognized by English Parliamentary custom. 
It is so great as to be dangerous, and yet, in fact, it sweeps 
out of the way a number of worthless measures which in 
England are allowed to occupy valuable time in discussion, 
though they have obviously no chance of ripening into law. The 
calls on a Committee to report, however, occur only about four 
times in a lengthened session, and though the greater part of 
the practical work has then been done, a late call must often 
delay legislation, which has still to pass through the ordeal of 
debate in the House and through all stages in the Senate. If 
it were possible in this country to combine something of the 
American examination by Committees with the abolition of one 
or two of the present stages of legislative action, we might be 
able to relieve Parliament of some of its growing burdens. 


THE EDUCATION BILL. 

(PSHE Education Bill is safe, unless, indeed, Lord Salisbury 
should see fit to enroll himself a Member of the League ; 

and we may now look round calmly to see what it is we have 
obtained. The long discussion, the heated activity of many 
jarring minorities, the multitude of amendments, the great 
concessions on points of detail made to various or conflicting 
susceptibilities, the singularly choppy character of the debates, 
and above all, the simplicity and freedom from doctrinaire 
acerbity which characterize Mr. Forster's speeches, have created 
in some quarters an impression that the measure has emerged 
from the House of Commons fragmentary and incomplete. 
That impression is without foundation. Amidst all the fight- 
ing, under every form of pressure, standing between powers 
which every day threatened, now from this side, then from that, 
the destruction of his Bill, Mr. Forster has held on steadily to 
his main ideas, and the Bill, however modified in form, how- 
ever swollen or attenuated in special clauses, is, in all essentials, 
in every principle, and in most important details, the original 
Government Bill. The Government intended from the first to 
prepare a measure which, without destroying any machinery 
in existence, should make education universal, which should 
interest all classes in its mechanism, which should not prohibit 
religious instruction, but which should sweep away the last 
vestige of sectarian inequality ; and they have succeeded in 
realizing designs which, whether irreligious, as the Anglican 
fanatics would affirm, or sectarian, as the League is never 





of their decisions. Other Committees, however, have to wait 
until they are called upon for their reports. For this purpose | 
the “morning hour” on all days except the Monday before 
mentioned is set apart, and each Committee is entitled to! 
be called in its turn for two consecutive days. The chair- 
man in one of these “morning hours” reports the bill as 
approved to the House, and the question is then debated. The 
reporter of the bill is permitted to speak one hour; but if he 
desires to go on, he must then demand * the previous ques- 
tion,” which if seconded by a majority entitles him to another 
hour's speech. If the previous question be rejected, the de- 
bate goes on; but if it be accepted, the “main question”’ 
is then put, and the House proceeds to vote, first on the 
amendments to the bill, if there be any, and then on the 
question “that the Bill be now engrossed and read a third 
time,” —the latter vote being commonly a matter of form. A 
vote on the bill as amended is then taken, and a collusive 
motion “ to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed”’ 
is generally added. This is met by another motion “ to lay | 
the motion to reconsider on the table,’ which being passed, | 
disposes finally of all opposition to the bill. It is at any 





time admissible to meet a bill with the ordinary destructive 


tired of calling them, or half-hearted, as a good many mere 
politicians would like to prove, are, at all events, not small. 
From the day the Bill passes, every district in England must 
provide the means of educating its children in elementary 
secular knowledge, without exclusions on account of religion, 
and through a local and therefore popular machinery. If 
within that district the wealthy of any sect, denomination, or 
party like to take the work upon themselves, and provide 
means for an instruction which shall satisfy a State Inspector, 
who is by virtue of his office sure to be a devotee of education, 
the State gladly accepts their aid, pays half the cost, and 
leaves them free control of the details of organization. Every 
morsel of existing machinery is utilized. Every creed, and 
every enemy of all creeds, is at liberty to exert itself or himself 
to the uttermost, to propagate its or his opinions at discretion, 
to attract if it can the whole youth of the district to listen 
to its ideas. Churchman or Baptist, Evangelical or Unitarian, 
Catholic or Jew, each is equally invited to do his best in his 
own way, is equally aided by the State, and is equally for- 
bidden to oppress the consciences of any who, desiring educa- 
tion, fear the spiritual influence of those who bestow it. For 
the first time in our history, a working conscience-clause has 
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been wrung from the Church, and absolute equality established 
by law on behalf of the Dissenter. The “ minister’s”’ rights 
are identical with those of the vicar, and if in asserting them 
he can monopolize education, if he teaches so well that all 


other schools but his are deserted, the State looks on with | 
heartiest approval, increasing its grants in proportion to his | 


success. In hundreds of districts this machinery, already 
existing, will extend itself until it embraces the whole popula- 
tion ; but in the hundreds more where it will fail, where it 
has always failed, where the wealthy cannot or will not per- 
form the immense task which they have for so many years 
taken upon themselves, the Bill provides a still greater, still 
more popular, and still more effective organization. All house- 
holders elect a Board, deliberately so organized—by a scheme 
of cumulative voting new in our history,—as to include every 
variety of opinion; and that Board is subjected to the same 
rules, and aided in the same way as if it had been a Board of 
philanthropic Managers, with this single advantage in its 
favour, that, whereas the Managers must put their hands in 
their own pockets, the Board may raise a rate deemed for all 
purposes equivalent to the result of a subscription. The 
character, creed, and method of using patronage of this school 
board depends absolutely upon the wishes of the inhabitants, 
who may elect men of any opinions they please, to select any 
teachers they please, to teach any doctrine they please, or no 
doctrine at all, as absolutely as if they were voluntary sub- 
scribers to a voluntary enterprise. There is no restriction on 
their action whatever, except that they must teach elementary 
knowledge efliciently, no indication, however faint, on the part 
of the State that it prefers any creed to no creed, or to any 
other creed, the total negation of creeds being, by Clause 92, 
expressly and specially declared to be within the law. 
Discretion so absolute, equality so unhesitating, has never been 
conceded to its subjects by any State in Europe, and scarcely 
by the United States, it being still uncertain there, whether 
men who dislike the Bible can resist its public reading in the 
schools; nor has any State yet sought more deliberately to 


make the means of education sufficient, to give every boy and | 


girl born within its dominion the opportunity of acquiring 
elementary knowledge. How it is possible to declare such a 
scheme a small one, or to denounce it as unfair, or assert that 
it favours an established Church, we are at a loss to conceive. 
{n principle it is as absolutely fair as if no such thing as 
religion had ever been heard of in England, or as if the 
whole population belonged to one sect; and if in practice any 
sect gains an advantage, it will be due, like any advantage 
gained by it in any other department of life, to its own energy, 
enterprise, hold over the public, or interest in educational 


work. Nothing is prohibited, nothing is forced on any man; | 


education alone is demanded; but, that granted, every district 
is free to teach what religion, or what dozen religions it 


pleases, and every individual is free, first as elector to contend | 


for his own creed, and then as father to enter a final 
and effective objection as regards his own household 


to the one which wins. The most crotchetty conscience | 


is allowed for, even the despised conscience of that im- 
mense majority which holds that without some religious 
element in education, education itself must lose half its bene- 
ficial power. Fairness has been carried almost up to indiffer- 
ence to truth, and it is not only possible, but probable, that 
schools professing the most divergent creeds may all be equally 
aided out of money which the ratepayer is compelled to pay. 
This may be an unwise scheme, may produce religious dis- 
sension, may allow room for a severe annual Parliamentary 
fight—we apprehend none of those consequences—but at all 
events, it is not a small one, not a feeble one, not one which, 
if successful, would prove to be less than national in its range. 

In one respect it is true, and in one only, the Bill for a 


moment fails. Its principle is that the State, having to main- | 


tain its poor, has a moral as well as a legal right to prevent 


. “a8 ' 
the greatest cause of poverty—else taxation for tuition would | 


be unjust—and the corollary of that principle is this other, 
—that it has a right to compel every child to go to school. 
This principle, however, though admitted, is not adequately 
carried out. Compulsion can only be applied where the 


majority in a district having a School Board like to apply | 


it. As a rule, we believe, they will like,—the workmen 
dreading for their children the contamination of the ignorant ; 
but still the application is not quite universal, and therefore 
fails in logic. This, however, is no failure in the plan of the 
Bill, but only a pause in its march, unavoidable until we 
know a little more accurately the sentiment of the population 
affected. We do not enforce laws in England by the bayonet. 


ied 
|If it turns out, as we think it will in a year or two turn out 


,that the Boards work better and more easily than the 
Managers; that representing, as they will, every variety of 
opinion, they eontrive also to represent popular feeling ; that 
there is no real resistance to education except from the yor 

dregs of the population, Government will be only too glad to 
make compulsion universal. No statesman desires a residum 
of ignorance, any more than he desires to abolish ignorance at 
the price of establishing disaffection, and no statesman eyer 
hesitates when practicable to make a permissive law compul- 
sory. Compulsion will come soon enough, and then Mr. 
Forster’s Bill will be seen to be one of the most complete 
measures, perhaps the most complete, except the Poor Law 
ever adopted by a British Parliament. Its basis once granted, 
that the teaching of religion ought not to be prohibited by 
law, there is not an objection to be raised against it 
which is not an objection to any scheme of National Educa- 
tion atall. To attack the Bill is only to affirm that the country 
in accepting that basis has committed a great blunder, which 
may be true or false, but is no more an argument against the 
measure than it is an argument against a house to say that it 
will not float. It was meant for the land. , 








JURIES. 

I’ there is any question that ought to be ripe for a settlement, 

it is one which has been before three Select Committees 

in successive sessions, and the Bill relating to which has gone 
up to the House of Lords. Yet, with all this preparation and 
discussion, the Juries’ Bill is a very fragmentary measure, and 
even its promoters seem to doubt the expediency of passing it 
this Session. The evils with which it ought to grapple have 
been more than once stated in these columns. Assuming that 
the Jury system is to some extent a necessity, we have already 
|shown that the lists are carelessly made, that persons are 
{summoned in an arbitrary manner, that the remuneration to 
common jurors is absurdly insuflicient, that the line drawn 
between common and- special jurors is uncertain, and 
that the whole machine works badly. The further facts 
| before us prove that, in one case at least, a gentleman 
| and his butler were summoned to serve on the same grand 
jury; and that while merchants in the City, who were 
described as “gentlemen” on the jury list, ranked with 
common jurors, shopkeepers in Whitechapel were put upon 
special juries. The way in which service on juries is habitually 
evaded by some who make a corrupt bargain is a greater 
evil. In the City, there was at one time a man who carried 
on a regular business of concocting excuses, and who earned 
about £500 a year by swearing that persons summoned on 
juries were out of England. Such facts as these testify to the 
reluctance of many men to give up their time to the public, 
but this reluctance is easily explairfed when we consider the 
| present system. The jurymen who are summoned to our Courts 
are kept waiting for days, in a stifling atmosphere, without a 
proper place to sit down, without any means of occupation, 
without a prospect of being released. They are liable to be 
called upon at any moment, and to be fined if they are not 
present; but they may be in court during the whole sittings, 
and never once be sent into the box. For their services, 
should their services be needed, they are paid a guinea a cause, 
if they are special jurymen ; cightpence ora shilling a cause, if 
they are common jurymen. However long a case may last, 
the remuneration is just the same, whether the jury sit for 
twenty-one days, as in the case of “ Saurin v. Starr,” or for ten 
minutes, as in many cases which are settled during the opening. 
Besides, if a juror remains in court without having to go into the 
box he receives nothing, and the same liberal scale is allowed 
in criminal trials. The result is that a juryman is forced to be 
absent from his business for as many days as chance may require, 
‘he is hustled about in a crowded court and may have his 
pockets picked, and at the best he receives a very small re- 
‘muneration. All that the Juries’ Bill proposes is to augment 
| this payment, to reduce the number of jurors summoned, to 
| give longer intervals between the times of service, to insure 
| greater care in the making of the lists, and to extend the 
qualification of special jurymen. The barbarous custom of 
refusing juries “meat, drink, and fire” while they are de- 
liberating is also to be abolished, and there are one or two 
other changes of comparatively less importance. So far the 
Bill in itself is sensible, and it is an improvement on the old 
system. But it leaves a great many points untouched, it 
| merely patches up certain defects, and some of those imper- 








| fectly, while it is wholly wanting in any clear and consistent 
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rinciple. It may be a matter of importance to special jurors 
in Middlesex that they will not be liable to be summoned 
more than once a year, and it will be some satisfaction to them 
to think that their neighbours will no longer gain an exemp- 
tion by an excess of modesty. Common jurors who are paid 
ten shillings a day will be more ready to attend than when 
they earned eightpence or a shilling, and thus, no doubt, the 
work will be better done and more equally distributed. Yet 
there seems to be uo provision for payment in criminal cases ; 
there is no attempt to deal with the question of unanimity, 
or to touch the sanctity of the number twelve ; the old exemp- 
tions are maintained without discussion, and sometimes on no 
very clear grounds; and many points which were discussed 
before the Select Committees, and included in one of the 
reports, find no echo in the Bill. 
We need hardly discuss the questions whether trial by jury 
ought to continue, and whether service on juries should be 
required of all persons alike. There are many matters which 
can only be decided by a tribunal representing public opinion. 
In business affairs, in disputes about facts, the verdict of a 
certain number of practical men carries greater weight than 
would attach to the finding of a more scientific tribunal. 
There are stories which will impose on one or two men, but 
will be detected by a greater number. We do not say that 
our Judges are unfit for the task of pronouncing upon ques- 
tions of fact, but they would probably shrink from the respon- 
sibility. It is with reluctance that they have undertaken the 
work of hearing Election Petitions, though they have done 
that work admirably, and it is clear that no other tribunal 
was possible. But if facts in general are to be withdrawn 
from a jury, and especially if criminal cases are to be 
treated in this way, neither Judges nor public will be con- 
tented. It is interesting to note what Sir William Erle, late 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, says on the subject. 
“The experience I have had in twenty-two years has left 
a feeling of most sincere respect for the great mass of our 
jurymen, and I believe that serving on a jury is salutary in 
the way of education for many men whose minds come in 
collision with more powerful intellects, communing upon 
matters where nothing but a sense of duty and a desire to 
ascertain the truth are prevailing.” He speaks, too, of one 
man being generally the “‘ eye of the jury,” and of the way in 
which advocates would address themselves to this man, feeling 
sure that if they only persuaded him he would persuade the 
other eleven. Yet this praise of juries is to be taken with 
some abatement. Though public opinion is a good guide in 
practical matters, it is not a good guide when it is pre- 
judiced. Any question rising out of a political contest, 
any question which has excited party feeling in a county, 
is unfit for the decision of a jury. It was for this reason that 
election petitions were properly removed from the committee- 
rooms of the House of Commons, and still more rightly trans- 
ferred to a single judge. We have heard men say that if 
they were summoned on a jury which was to try a certain 
case of bribery, nothing on earth should induce them to 
return a verdict of guilty. Jere, then, trial by jury fails, but 
what could be substituted? With our past experience we 
must retain it as a safeguard in cases involving life and 
liberty. The example of Parliamentary Committees, and of 
benches of magistrates, shows the value of unanimity. If it 
were possible for nine jurors out of the twelve to force a 
verdict—unless, as the Common-Law Commissioners suggested, 
a certain time had to elapse before a vote could be taken— 
there would be anend to deliberation. Those who have seen a 
Court of Quarter Sessions pronounce upon an affiliation appeal 
by a majority of one, the appellant being a clergyman to whom 
such a decision is ruin, will pause before they allow juries the 
same privilege. In civil cases the two sides may consent to 
take the verdict of the majority, and that rule might possibly 
be a little extended. If the vote could only be taken after 
twelve hours’ deliberation, and if then it must be the vote of 
nine out of twelve, this might be better than a new trial. But 
it is a question if this would not favour the system of com- 
promise which is fatal to the sincerity of verdicts. It is only 
the other day that a jury found a girl guilty, but recommended 
her to mercy on the ground of the insufficiency of the evidence. 
We do not like to say in plain words what was the meaning of 
this recommendation. 
How far it might be possible to allow those persons whose 
time is most valuable to them to purchase exemption from 
service is a very delicate question. At present, members of 


the learned professions and some others are exempt on this 
ground, but the line must be drawn somewhere. 


Otherwise 


serving on juries would become a profession, and when once 
that stage was reached, independence of thought and know- 
ledge of business, all the qualities, in fact, which we wish to 
secure, would cease to be represented. While we admit that 
the present system is a grievance, we think redress may be 
had by a change in its working, rather than by relaxing its 
principle. The number of persons serving on juries might be 
reduced. Sir William Erle says that he has found seven as 
good as twelve, and that the County-Court Judges are content 
with five. Then the number of cases tried by juries might be 
greatly diminished. The Jury system might be retained 
for such cases as involved serious disputes of fact, just 
as in the Divorce Court, in the Court of Chancery, 
and in the County Courts trials may be conducted by 
that method. But the rarity of trials by jury in these Courts 
shows that we have too much of the system at Nisi Prius. 
Last Term there were 142 causes set down for hearing in the 
Divorce Court, of which 1 were marked for special juries, 30 
for common juries, and 99 to be heard without juries. In the 
County Court at Todmorden we are told that there have not 
been more than 10 or 12 cases tried by jury in 10 or 12 years. 
With such facts as these, it is clear that there can be no neces- 
sity for bringing every common-law action before a jury. If 
it rested with the suitors to claim a jury, and with the Court 
to decide whether that claim was reasonable and proper, there 
would no longer be such a tax on those liable to serve as 
|there is at present, and the hardships would be very 
much lessened. <A fair scale of payment, decent accommo- 
dation in the Courts, a feeling that suitors are not selfishly 
consulting their own advantage, but really want the 
help of a jury, would go far towards remedying the existing 
evils. So long as we have twelve bewildered men in a box 
trying vainly to make any sense out of a purely legal discus- 
sion between judge and counsel, and at last directed by the 
judge to return a verdict which is to be manipulated by the 
Court above, we can understand some people being deaf to the 
sound of their own names. Yet we are sure that if juries were 
only asked to do what is reasonable, they would attend with 
alacrity. If their duty to their country could be performed 
by three days’ service once in every five or six years, which 
seems on the whole evidence to be all that is really necessary, 
few men would prefer to pay the fine of £10, and surreptitious 
guineas would be at a discount. 


GAMBLING ON ‘CHANGE. 
FPVIE popular view of cases like Sir Robert Harvey's does not, 

we confess, impress us very much. How, it is usually 
asked, cou/d a man like him, with his means and his position, 
care to gamble for sums which, if he had gained them, would not 
have added one pennyworth to his enjoyment of life? If he had 
not, as reported, £30,000 a year—statements about income being 
usually exaggerated, though statements about property are often 
correct—he certainly had entailed estates yielding £8,000, a bank- 
ing business of a tolerably profitable kind—the difference in profits 
between one private bank and another must be very great— 
and a credit in the world, especially the world of business, which, 
carefully used, ought to have been worth thousands a year. He 
was well educated, well married, well liked, and so near the top of 
local society that his party censured him sharply for not 
claiming the seat in Parliament, which seemed in their eyes 
to be his by almost natural right, and that if he had cared 
his chance of a peerage was neither hope- 
Why should such a man so endowed, and so 
Success could 


for such things 
less nor remote. 
placed, care to gamble, even for very big stakes ? 
hardly mean more than a quarter of a million, and what could 
an extra quarter of a million bring him to compensate for such 
gigantic risks, for that dread which overturns the strongest 
minds, for that long-continued strain which, when victory comes, 
so often ends in fatuity, and when disaster comes, in suicide? It 
is no longer true, perhaps, that ten thousand a year will give a 
man everything that money can procure, for prices have risen since 
Mr. Long uttered his dictum ; but twenty thousand a year will; and 
Sir Robert Harvey must have had the command of that. ‘This, we 
say, is the line of Club comment, but like Club comment in general, 
it is not very profound. Rich men play guinea whist, and like iv 
the better because they win or lose guineas they neither want nor 
care about, and very rich men often gamble very deeply, and find 
in the excitement of that form of danger, relief from the monotony 
of otherwise too prosperous lives. We can understand an English 
banker playing on ‘Change for stakes of £80,000, just as easily as 
we can understand a Russian prince staking his last estate, or an 
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Indian officer staking the horses without which his duty cannot 
be performed, and can realize, with the head at all events, the 
frightful temptation when all seems lost, to recover all by 
using in speculation on ’Change deposits intended to be 
employed only in speculation in discounts. But what we 
cannot understand is the idea which a man like Sir Robert 
Harvey is sure to entertain, that he is not gambling at all, 
but embarking in an extensive but reasonable business operation, 
which must, unless mismanaged, yield large profits, that failure 
is almost outside calculation, that he is sure to acquire the most 
profitable of all conceivable businesses, a monopoly in an article 
everybody wants. 

It is a monopoly of one sort or another which almost all 
great speculators try to establish, and owing to a law which is 
cardinal at every gaming-table, but which they always ignore, 
there is no kind of operation more full of risk. Formerly 
the idea was to monopolize goods, to get hold of all the avail- 
able supply of some one very necessary article, and hold 
ou till the price rose, and even this very seldom succeeded. 
The Dutch once monopolized spices, burning half their crops 
to keep up values; but it is very doubtful whether, if their 
accounts had ever been tested as those of the Kast India Com- 
pany were, it would not have been found that their ‘* profits” were 
neutralized by lost rentals. There is a story told in the legendary 
history of commerce that the Itothschilds did once get possession 
of all the quicksilver in the world, and made endless moneys ; but 
we have always regarded it as more or less apocryphal, not seeing 
why if profits of that kind are attainable they should ever be 
surrendered. Vincent Nolte tells a story of the kind about cot- 
ton, which a very grand * syndicate” indeed, comprising Ouvrard, 
the ILlopes, the Barings, and Charles VI. of Spain, suceeeded in 
monopolizing ; but Ouvrard broke, and we never could make out 
that his colleagues made anything at all adequate to a risk, which, 
even on Nolte’s showing —and he never revealed all the truth—must 
have been very unpleasant indeed. ‘The attempt has been made 
also in indigo, tallow, quinine, and several other articles, in Indian 
salt, in saltpetre, and in articles of less importance, the attempts 
being sometimes on a very big scale indeed, but they have almost 
invariably failed. Either the trade appealed to chemists for a 
substitute, or the rising price brought out unexpected stores of the 
article—as happened once, if we are not misinformed, in indigo— 
or a Government interfered, as occurred with Ouvrard, and in 
the Indian salt trade; or the world, utterly out of temper, put 
in force the great law by which M. Blane and his con/freres 
protect their speculations,—a law which no gambler ever forgets, 
but the speculator always does, Every gambling ‘‘ bank” in the 
world advertises as its very first rule that it will not hold 
itself bound to lose more than a certain sum in any one night, 
Having lost that, it is entitled to stop, and ‘‘ the bank is broke.” 
But for this rule, an establishment of that kind would be ruined 
every week, for some Russian or American with capital equal to 
its own would go on doubling his stake until he won, a result 
which if the play is fair must, in spite of any imaginable ‘ pull,” 
happen sooner or later. The speculator, however, who were he 
gambling would remember this, seldom perceives while he is ‘‘ ope- 
rating ” that the world, against which he is playing, instinctively 
enforces the same rule, It will not go on losing for ever, or lose more 
than a certain amount, will in preference cease playing, that is, 
cease to consume the article. It can do without almost anything 
except water, air, and some sort of food, and if driven too hard 
it will do without. All Lancashire, for example, was recently 
engaged in a “speculation” which looked like trade, but was 
really an ‘* operation,” au effort to make profit by increasing 
indefinitely the manufacture of cotton goods while keeping up 
the price. Cotton goods would seem to be necessaries ; but the 
world, nevertheless, being hard pressed, ceased to play, would not 
continue buying at that price, would rather go shirtless, and the 
millowners were half ruined. It would be so with almost any- 
thing, except, perhaps, wheat or water; and the former is beyond 
monopoly, any severe rise emptying the reserve granaries of the 
world; while the latter, which might be under certain circumstances 
the very best subject for an operation, is defended by statute. An 
English Railway Company was recently beaten in the same way. 
It had a monopoly of traffic, it raised its rates, and the world after 
enduring the plunder for a few days ceased to play, declined to 
travel, and converted the hoped-for profit into actual loss. 

Of course, the operation of this principle is most rapid on 
the Stock Exchange, but it seems to be habitually disregarded. 
The new way of “playing” there on the great scale is to 





but very profitable stock, say Spanish, or T urkish, or Honduran 


and withdraw all of it that can be procured. ‘The first purchases 
are pawned, more stock is bought, more is pawned, and gradual! 
the market becomes cleared. ‘The calculation is that the dinion, 
tion of supply will produce increase of demand, that the public 
seeing the stock go up steadily, and finding very little purchasable 
will go on asking for it till the purchased hoard can be re-placed 
at an enormous profit. So it would be, if the world were bound 
to go on playing, but it is not bound. If anybody were rich 
enough to play that trick with English Consols, which in 
many cases must be purchased under statutory compulsion, he 
might, no doubt, realize much ; but in other cases, the world often 
smashes the speculation by withdrawing. It is under no com- 
pulsion to buy, it can wait till to-morrow; and as the syndicate 
cannot wait, there are forced sales, down goes the price, the 
public holds aloof more firmly than ever, there is a rush down. 
wards, a crash, aud somebody or other is crushed to bits as much 
as any player ruined in the Homburg Kursaal. Of course, any 
sudden event which not ouly frightens the public from playing, 
but frightens the bankers who have been lending, makes the rush 
and the ruin come quicker, may make it almost as rapid as 
the turn of a die, and on the whole rather more destruc- 
tive. ‘This has happened in this very last crisis in the 
case of Spanish stock, and to a still greater extent, though 
owing to circumstances, it has been less noticed, in that of Turkish. 
Great speculators like Sir R. Harvey, and syndicates like the one 
said to have burnt its fingers so terribly in Turks, have been 
doubling and doubling and doubling, till the buying public, which 
sits as banker has announced, * The bank is shut for to-night, gen- 
tlemen,”—has that is, being alarmed by wars or rumours of wars, 
ceased to buy, and the ingenious plan has gone down with a crash. 
It must always in such cases go down sooner or later, and is apt 
to go down very soon ; but speculators will begin the same game 
to-morrow again. ‘They do not see, except in the dimmest way, 
that, this is mere gambling, and still less that it is gambling 
against a bank which claims, as its one protection, the right to 
stop play at will. . 





PIGEON-SHOOTING. 

genre of our national institutions is in danger. Is it not 
Lf, enough to trample down the rights of property in Ireland, 
and to destroy the character of the English Universities as places 
of religious education, that vulgar newspaper writers must needs 
raise a cry against the pastimes of their betters? Such presump- 
tion would be incredible, if it were not evidenced by the large print 
of the Zimes. The fact, however, is certain; the Times has 
roundly denounced the noble sport of Pigeon-Shooting, in one of 
those weighty leaders with which every now and then it embodies 
and enforces a growing mass of popular feeling. After a few 
days’ silence (due, no doubt, to pure astonishment at the audacity 
of the thing), the outraged gentility of Hurlinghame found expres- 
sion in the Morning Post. Another champion has been admitted 
to defend the cause in the columns of the 7iws itself, and we may 
perhaps expect a desultory warfare of discussion to go on for some 
time. 

The defence appears to rely on the following positions; that 
there is no cruelty to the pigeons, or that, at all events, pigeon- 
shooting is not more cruel than any other shooting; that the 
attack on this particular form of sport is part of a shopkeepers’ 
conspiracy to put down field sports of every kind; and that there 
is nothing better for Members of Parliament to do on Saturday 
afternoons. With infinite deference to the gentle, perhaps noble, 
correspondent of the Morning Post, we will humbly submit a few 
remarks on these topics in order. 

On the question of cruelty, it is no doubt quite possible for well- 
meaning and humane persons to use unguarded language which 
gives the heroes of the dove-tournament an occasion for easy 
ridicule. It may very well be that the pigeons do not suffer any 
more pain by being shot than they would suffer by being other- 
wise killed for market in the ordinary course of business. At any 
rate, it cannot be said that it hurts pigeons more than wild fowl to 
beshot. We are quite willing indeed to concede, for the purposes 
of argument, that if the pigeons had their choice, they would 
deliberately prefer the gun to any other mode of execution. Do 
we therefore give up the objection on the score of cruelty as un- 
founded? By no means. ‘The cruelty of an action is not 
measured by the actual amount of pain inflicted. It is often 
merciful to inflict very great pain when there is sullicient reason 
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and the agent must be considered. We should call no man cruel 
for doing that which is unavoidable, and which it is his proper 
business to do, merely because he has to inflict suffering in doing 
it. ‘There are many things generally allowed to‘be painful and dis- 
agreeable which, nevertheless, have to be done, and no reproach 
attaches to those who do them in a regular course of duty; yet 
one who went out of his way to do the very same things would 
incur, and rightly so, the greatest reproach. ‘To put a homely 
ease, what would be thought of a country gentleman 
who had a fancy for inviting his neighbours to see him 
kill his own pigs? We assume, of course, that he is a 
perfect amateur butcher, and kills the pigs with the dexterity of a 
Cincinnati expert. But the neighbours would hardly like it, not 
even (we think) if they were frequenters of Iurlinghame Park, 
or members of the Gun Club. ‘This, however, is suggested 
with great dilfidence, and subject to the better judgment of 
the pigeon-shooting profession. Again, cattle have to be 
slaughtered; and they might not improbably prefer the 
bullet to the pole-axe. But what should we say if a Volun- 
teer corps were every now and then to shoot at a live cow? ‘They 
would be able to say for themselves all that the pigeon-shooters 
can say, With the addition that a living and moving target must 
be far more instructive for military purposes than a fixed mark. 
We assume, again, that the shooting is admirable, and that the 
first fire kills the cow outright. There is no knowing how 
public opinion might accommodate itself, if royal or noble per- 
sonages set the example; but otherwise we think the suggestion 
would be ill received, and any attempt to carry it out might even lead 
toa breach of the peace. Yet where is the difference in principle? 
Bison and buffalo hunting are counted fair and honourable sport ; 
and a cow is of nearer kin to a bison than pigeons are to grouse 
or partridges. It can only be that a cow is larger. Perhaps 
some pigeon-shooter who is also a Volunteer oflicer (if there is any 
such) will take the matter into consideration, and favour us with 
the result of his reflections. 

Again, to take an actual and notorious instance, the captives 
who made sport for the public of Rome by fighting in the arena 
with one another or with wild beasts, lived longer and suffered not 
much more than if they had been slain on the spot where they were 
first taken. ‘The men as well as the beasts were kept alive only 
for the games, and so far owed their preservation to the imperial 
sportsman. Yet these spectacles are admitted to have been the 
most cruel and debasing that ever disgraced a civilized community. 
Death and bloodshed had been before the days of the Roman 
Empire, and still are: not that they are in themselves light things, 
but the horror of the amphitheatre consisted in making them a 
spectacle and a source of pleasure. Why, on the Hurlinghame 
argument, should not all criminals condemned to death be turned 
loose in a pound for noble sportsmen to shoot at? It would be 
a milder death for the victim, and the sport would interest pigeon- 
killers as they have never been interested yet. 

The really terrible effect of a cruel act is not so much the 
physical harm done to the sufferer, which is limited and 
comparatively transient, as the moral harm done to the 
agents and spectators, which is lasting and incalculable. ‘To 
return, then, to the pigeons. Admitting that they have to be 
killed somehow, we deny that the proper way of getting it done is 
to let them out of traps for gentlemen to shoot at in the presence 
of ladies, and this quite irrespective of the pigeons’ sentiments in 
the matter. It may or may not suit their convenience to die in 
this fashion, rather than in any other; bat even if it does, that 
is no reason why they should conspire with the pigeon-shooters to 
outrage humanity and civilization. It is not the mere killing we 
blame, but the making it a pastime for those who profess to give 
the tone tosociety. Nature will not let man live unless he destroys, 
but this kind of destruction is artificial, superfluous, and wanton. 
The lesson it teaches is reckless disregard of other creatures’ life 
in comparison with present excitement. ‘I'ruly, if we were charged 
to show some Eastern pilgrim the blessings of our civilization by 
choice examples of our eminence in letters, in commerce, in social 
refinement, and if we wished so to fulfil that mission as to make 
our country despicable in his eyes, we would make him assist at a 
popular burlesque, the winding-up of an insolvent company, and a 
pigeon-match. Is it impossible for us to govern an empire abroad 
as the Romans did, without reviving at home the insolent and vicious 
luxury of their society? We are not yet as the Roman Empire 
was, nor as the Second Empire is; but we seem in danger of 
becoming so, when those whose position makes them the proper 
leaders of public sentiment do their best to corrupt instead of ele- 
vatingit. But the ladies and gentlemen who support pigeon-shoot- 
ing take no thought for these things; they go home, we presume, 





well pleased with the “ most enjoyable day’s sport,” and then read 
the police reports, and are very much shocked at the brutality of 
the lower classes. 

It remains to consider the pretensions of pigeon-shooting to rank 
among field sports, and to claim the countenance of society on the 
same grounds as the hunting and shooting of wild game. It is 
said that all huntsmen and sportsmen must stand or fall with the 
champions of Hurlinghame. ‘There is (according to the Morning 

ost) a certain class of the community anxious to do away with 
field sports altogether,—a miserable set of wretches who neither 
ride, shoot, nor fish. As to the riding we cannot say, but it is 
a pretty obvious and safe statement to make agaiast persons who 
avow disapproval of shooting and fishing, that they do not 
themselves shoot or fish. Then we have some twaddle about 
the designs of an all-wise Providence in making greyhounds 
and setters, and then mere words and fury; but nothing further 
that is at all relevant. We therefore say no more of the 
Morning Post and its sporting correspondent. One thing 
seems clear, that the pigeon-shooters can do no good to themselves 
by this defence, though possibly they may do some harm to sports- 
men. If hunting and shooting in the field were no better than 
this pigeon-slaughter, it would only be s> much the worse for 
them; but the case is not so. We are not now concerned either 
to attack or to defend field sports in general, and we might safely 
leave the true knights-errant of the gun and the rod to sustain 
their claim to honourable rank and repudiate the bastard chivalry 
of Hurlinghame at their own time and season. But some distinc- 
tions in this matter are so obvious that we cannot well pass over 
them. In that description of the coup d'état which will be an in- 
delible brand on the Second Empire while history endures, Mr. 
Kinglake has classified in order of merit several degrees of collec- 
tive manslaughter. They range, if we remember right, from conflict 
between two armed forces to wanton massacre of non-combatants. 
A similar classification might be made of man’s dealings with his 
fellow-creatures not of his own species. ‘he hunter in an un- 
subdued country is in the first stage; the modern system of 
battues and pigeon-shooting has brought us to the last. The 
first question man has to resolve when he finds himself face to 
face with the brute in the struggle for life is this peremptory one : 
Shall [ kill him, or shall he eat me? No moralist entertains any 
scruples about the answer to this. Suppose the first step gained, 
and the danger of being actually devoured no longer imminent ; 
the next question is hardly less pressing and practical. It 
comes in this form: Shall I hunt, kill, and eat, or shall 
I starve? Jere also the answer is plain enough. After 
the hunter has done his work, when the land is tilled, 
and there are vegetables to eat, some few are indeed found 
who reply: It were better to starve,—but these have never faced 
the question, ‘Thus man has to claim his place in the world by 
being a hunting animal, and when the civilized races go forth to 
subdue new tracts they must again do as their forefathers did. 
And the predatory instinct once developed lives on in circum- 
stances where the occasion for it has long passed away. So men go 
on pursuing wild animals, though they have herds and flocks at 
home, and are in no danger either of being eaten or of starving ; 
nay, they will quit their civilization, and go hundreds of 
miles out of their way on purpose to taste those primeval 
dangers. It is a rather nice question how far it is justifi- 
able for members of a highly civilized society to take elaborate 
measures for keeping alive an instinct or habit of action which has 
no more work to do in assisting the progress of that society ; for 
if it has ceased to be an aid, it has become an incumbrance. ‘Those 
individuals in whom the old instinct crops out with unusual force 
might go and expend it in the unreclaimed regions where it is still 
wauted. But however this may be, the chase of wild animals, 
necessary or not, can claim lineal descent from the self-preserving 
and self-developing efforts of primitive mankind. ‘The destructive 
skill of the sportsman is employed for its original end of acquiring 
the game for man’s use, though other means to that end may have 
since been discovered, and it is not considered as a faculty to be 
employed merely for its own sake. But it is a very different 
matter if people deliberately rear animals which are now domestic, 
whatever their progenitors may have been, and thea make believe 
to hunt them, as is done nowad ys in game preserves. We do not 
see how this can be called field sport, and we believe that many keen 
sportsmen do refuse so to call it, and view it with as mach indig- 
nation as those who disapprove of field sports altogether. One 
would think battue-shooting a degenerate form enough, but in 
pigeon-shooting we find a yet lower stage of degradation. Pigeons 
are not game, and never were; there is no toil, no uncertainty, 
not even any semblance of pursuit; there is no trace whatever of 
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the hunter’s or fowler’s ancient craft. ‘The infected air of Hur- 
inghame calls vainly on the breezes of the moor to purify it. In 
spite of clamour and protest, the Times is nearer the mark in 
pointing to cock-fighting and bear-baiting as the true analogues. 
Even for those pastimes there was more to be said. ‘To some 
extent the birds and beasts concerned in them were made to do 
only what ‘it is their nature to.” But we have yet to learn that 
pigeons have any natural turn for flying out of a trap to be shot at. 

Concerning the last allegation above mentioned, that Members of 
Parliament have nothing better to do in their leisure hours, there 
is very little to be said. Certainly we trust that the places where 
Members of Parliament are educated have made some advance in 
manners since the framing of the original statutes of Eton, whereby 
the scholars were forbidden to bring bears or badgers into the 
college hall. And we have a better opinion of the great Council 
of the nation than to suppose that the men who compose it are 
not, on the whole, more humane and thoughtful than schoolboys 
were in the reigu of Henry VI. 


A WORKING-MAN'S WIFE. 

FEW years ago the Puddlers were the best abused set of 

working-men in England. They were mere brawny savages, 
unable to listen to reason, incapable of political economy ;_ their 
Ironworkers’ Union was a standing conspiracy against the rights 
of property and of labour, &e. At the present day, thanks to the 
perseverance of a portion at least of these brawny savages on the 
one hand, on the other to the friendly help or mediation of such 
men as Mr. Ilughes and Mr. Kettle, a Board of Arbitration and 
Conciliation has been established for the Iron trade of the North of 
England, from which only four firms are stated still to hold aloof, 
and the question of wages has been settled for twelve months. 
More than this,—the example thus set is just now being followed 
in Scotland, where a strike at the Blochairn works in April last 
gave occasion to a general lock-out, which paralyzed the trade for 
six weeks. Seven propositions on behalf of the men were on the 
18th June submitted to the employers, which may serve as a model 
in similar cases, and which we do not hesitate to quote :— 

“1st. The Blochairn men agree to resume work, and the employers to 
withdraw the lock-out decree, at once. 

“2nd. The men at each work to make out a statement in writing as to 
the nature and character of their claims, and to submit the same to 
their respective employers with each workman’s name attached thereto. 

“3rd. That there shall be a representative meeting of masters and men, 
consisting of one workman and one employer from each work, to meet, 
say, in Glasgow, to investigate the points in dispute, and as far as 
possible, by conciliatory means, to settle the same. 

“4th. That both parties shall agree to submit to an independent referee 
any question which may be left undecided by the meeting. 

“Sth. That both parties shall pledge themselves to accept the decision 
of tho referee as final for a specified period of time. 

“6th. That during the investigation of the disputes now pending, and 
up to the time the referee gives his final award, the men shall continue 
to work as if no dispute existed betwixt the workmen and employers. 

“7th. That the referee's verdict [award] shall date from the time the 
men commence work.” 

To their credit be it said, the employers, one firm only ex- 
cepted (the Govan Lar Iron Company), accepted these seven 
propositions, and there is at least fair ground for hoping that a 
permanent Board of Conciliation and Arbitration for the Iron 
trade of the West of Scotland will grow out of the settlement of 
the present dispute. Now, the framer of the seven propositions, 
—the person who by visiting and holding meetings in every dis- 
trict obtained the sanction of the men to them,—in short, the 
leading peacemaker in a dispute which had led to the stoppage of 
about 400 furnaces, was one of those wicked Trades’ Unionists of 
England, Mr. John Kane, Secretary of the National Amalgamated 
Association of Ironworkers, but also Operative Secretary to the 
North of England Board of Arbitration and Conciliation, founded 
itself in great measure through his exertions. ‘Those who know 
something of the temper and character of the men by whom our 
great Trade societies are at present chiefly led, know, indeed, that 
John Kane is not singular in his deserts,—that there are very 
likely a dozen men as good as he in similar posts, only working in 
narrower or less prominent spheres. But he is singular in one 
respect, —that he has in his work a coadjutor well nigh as efli- 
cient as himself,—a wife who not only sympatkizes heartily in his 
labours, but has both a tongue and a pen to devote to them. 

It is Mrs. Kane, then, whom we wish for a moment to present to 
our readers, and for this purpose we take a speech of hers de- 
livered last month (June 25),* on one of those occasions which 





* We quote from a report in “The Monthly Journal of the Amalgamated 
Malleable lronworkers,” for July 1, 1870,—one of those working-men’s periodicals 
which are now frequently set on foot by Trade Societies, and which form by this 
time a really important element in the social literature of the day. 
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seem almost worn threadbare, the presentation of a testimonial 
to her husband and herself from the ironworkers not only of = 
North of England, but of Staffordshire, South Yorkshire, &e So 
she feels herself, for she begins by declaring that she does not 
‘* believe in presentations or testimonials.” When a man can bear 
wrath and calumny ‘‘ without ever flinching from the path of 
duty, we ought to be very careful lest we tempt him to be 
unfaithful to his trust by spoiling him with too much kindness,” 
As for herself, she feels as if she were receiving the presents given 
to her under false pretences :— 


“I will tell you what I mean, for I must make a full confession to- 
night. Picture to yourself a workman's home, at the head of Which ig 
one of those men who make home what it ought to be to wif and 
children,—a haven of rest for the weary body, anda temple of worship 
to the soul... . Love and peace dwelt tnere, and the secret was this — 

t was a sober home, for during the twenty-eight years the head of that 
house worked for one tirm, he never lost one day's work through drink ; 
therefore, many were the comforts they could surround themselves 
with. Their chief ambition, however, was to give their children a good 
education and live free from debt. Thisthey managed todo. .. . Well 
this couple worked and studied together, for they managed to accumulate 
book after book, until they had a pretty good library of their own: 
besides, being members of the mechanies’ institutes and working-men's 
reading-rooms, they appeared to be respected by all around them.” 


Mrs. Kane now describes, in really most eloquent language, the 
‘dark and stormy days” which arose, when ‘* old-fashioned firms, 
which had been handed down from sire to sou from generation to 
generation, appeared to be dying out,” when ‘ the spirit of gold 
seemed to enter the heart of the nation,” when “ men entered into 
the iron trade who could not have stood before a furnace ora pair 
of rolls for one hour,” and ** men who were accustomed to use the 
yard wand, scissors, and needles for their work-tools made laws 
for hardy sons of toil, who kuew what hard work meant, and could 
do it.” 


“Thon we heard of strikes bere and strikes there, misery and wand 
on all sides, where formerly there were peace and plenty. War, nothing 
but war. Then it was that this man emerged from the quiet of his 
home, and tried to teach his fellow-workmen a better and a safer way to 
settle their disputes; not to punish their families by starving them, 
but to establish Boards of Arbitration and Conciliation. ..... He was 
branded as a firebrand. .... . There was not one honest proprietor 
of a daily or weekly paper in this district who ever objected to open 
his columns to the vile slanders heaped upon his head. ... . Scribea 
and Pharisees gathered their holy robes about them as we passed, for 
fear of contagion. Priests and Levites tried to write and preach him 
down. Even in this town of Darlington, one of the followers of the 
meek and lowly Jesus recommended the plan of stamping out the men’s 
Union and their leaders as tho only cure, and called them the worss 
rinderpest in England. Anonymous letters were sent to us by cowards, 
who stab men’s reputations in the dark. The very means of earning 
their bread was taken from my children; some thought, if they could 
not reach the father they might the sons; oh! my friends, it was a fearful 
struggle! ..... . Will any of you forget 1866? ..... . God grant 
in His merey that such another bitter cup may never be put to our 
lips again !” 

After a contrast between her husband's present position and 
that of his accusers, she goes on :— 


“But you may ask, what has all this to do with me receiving goods 
under false pretences? I will tell you. Whilst he stood like some 
knarled oak and bent not under the storm, I was a very poor specimen 
of the clinging ivy or the weaker myrtle. I shrank and cowered from 
the contumely. .... I could not see why we had to be the scapegoats 
for the North. I mourned over my domestic happiness, broken and 
destroyed, as I thought, for ever. I urged upon bim at every convenient 
season to give up the advocacy of Union and Arbitration, and instead of 
being the helpmate and comfort I ought, I tried to keep him back, and 
he took the part of comforter, and buoyed me up with hope,—pointed 
me to the great Teacher whom we professed to follow, who went through 
much persecution and reviliung for the truth’s sake. Thus, you see, I 
am afraid that I have not been the faithful servant you had deemed me, 
and have only looked up after the storm has pas-ed. I have come out 
into the sunshine to inhale the fragrance of the flowers, after the wind 
and rain have passed over them.” 

It seems hardly necessary to remind the reader that if Mrs. 
Kane had only been the hindrance to her husband which her 
lowliness professes to have been. she would never have been 
singled out by his fellow-workers (by no means enthusiasts for 
women’s rights) as the recipient of an altogether exceptional com- 
pliment; and indeed, were the materials now to our hand, it 
would probably not be difficult for us to pick out from publica- 
tions of the time she refers to letters written by her to the press 
which would prove the very contrary. But, indeed, like a true 
woman, she contradicts herself in the next sentence :— 

“But there has been another phase in our history, and it has been 
the only time when L cherished hopes that he would leave the work to some 
one else ; and this has been when traitors have been found in our ranks, 
—men who have no faith in each other, who are full of petty jealousies, 
and suspect every honest man who happens to differ in opinion from 
them. We have seen whole sections broken up and destroyed by these 
marplots. We have had them north and south, east and west..... + 
But what is tho history of all these factions that have arisen? The fire 
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of Unionism has never been entirely destroyed. Even in the worst 
places there has been some spark left which has kindled into a flame, 
and whenever there is a difficulty to overcome, the cry has been and is 
to the man they maligned, ‘Como and help us,’—as witness Scotland 


during this last week.” 

And she concludes by urging her hearers to ‘strive to do 
better, and be better;” to try and respect themselves more, and 
then they will be the more respected; to be true to each other, and 
yet to “ consider that masters have claims and rights to be 
respected as well as themselves.” Why should their class ‘“ be 
reckoned the lowest in the ranks of workmen”? Not because it is 
the poorest, but because more of the ironworker’s money ‘ goes 
for strong drink than from any other branch of industry.” But 
‘we have the power to do better, if we will it.” 

Now is not this a noble working-man’s wife? Allow for a little 
false taste, a little rhetoric, could the greatest statesman in England 
wish for a truer helpmeet? We say emphatically, statesman ; for 
if there be anything short of the management of the affairs of the 
nation at large which demands real statesmanship, it is the 
government of one of our large Trade Societies, such as it is 
generally carried on by their secretaries or other permanent officers, 
whom it is the fashion to represent as mere ranting, rampagious, 
and at the same time grasping demagogues. 

We do not wish to mar the effect of the above extracts by com- 
ment. One thing, however, we would point out to those who 
persist in looking upon or rather in representing ‘I'rades’ Unionism 
asa mere machinery for strikes. Here is a woman passionately 
enthusiastic for Unionism, and yet bitterly opposed to what (in a 
passage which we have not had space to quote) she calls “ starva- 
tion strikes,” and the main theme of whose eulogy on her 
husband is his advocacy of conciliation and arbitration as against 
both strikes and lock-outs. Is not the phenomenon worth ponder- 
ing on by our anti-Union plutonomists ? 


———=<—— 
VI.—RICHARD I. 
N one respect, if in no other, Richard Cour de Lion has 
experienced the same fortune as his father. Both are among 
the most bepraised and best abused Kings in history, and in each 
instance in the estimates for evil and for good there is a consider- 
able foundation of truth. Neither of them, though stained with 
not a few crimes, can be pronounced justly an absolutely bad man; 
and, on the other hand, each of them, though endowed with com- 
manding qualities, leaves on the mind a certain impression of in- 
completeness. As the statesmanship of Henry, so the personal 
ascendancy of Richard stopped short of that impressive grandeur 
which marked the character of the Conqueror, and of one at least 
of their own descendants. Yet the nature of Richard of Aqui- 
taine or Poitou, as he was for some time called, was not poor, 
purposeless, and fickle, as some modern historians, following too 
implicitly the statements of his enemies, have depicted it ; and if 
less complex and less interesting as a study of character than that 
of his father, it is sufficiently unusual to be worthy of more than 
passing attention. 

That modern writers should have been led to adopt this error of 
the earlier chroniclers respecting Richard, has probably arisen 
from a previous false conception on their own part of his 
character as a whole, owing to the delusive position in which 
that prince presents himself to our eyes in the early part of his 
career. He was called ‘of Aquitaine,” which was handed over to 
his rule, and he appears before us as the favourite son of his 
mother, the heiress of Southern France, and as the especial hero of 
the ‘Troubadours of that old land of the Celtiberians, the Romans, 
and the Visi-Goths. He was not only the companion-in-arms of 
the Knights of Aquitaine, but was himself a poet-warrior, after the 
true Provencal fashion. Historians have, therefore, naturally 
enough, leapt to the conclusion that he derived his nature as well as 
the fashion of his life from this fiery, impulsive, southern popula- 
tion, and have drawn his character on the assumption that such 
was its essential structure. Arriving at this conclusion, they have 
adopted without much investigation those statements respect- 
ing his personal characteristics which seemed to harmonize 
with this general conception. But we cannot but think 
that although the outward fashion of his education and early 
training were doubtless derived from the lands south of the 
Loire, and though he himself spoke and wrote his Sirventes in the 
soft Langue d’Oc, the main outlines of his organization were derived 
from a very different source. His analogues are to be found 
rather in the pages of the Eddas and Sagas of the North, and it was 


as a Scandinavian Viking that he thought and acted. We do not 
deny that this Scandinavian type may have been modified in some 
of its component parts, as well as in its outward garb, by the 
blood which he derived from Eleanor of Aquitaine; but while we 
cannot reconcile the leading features of Richard's character with 
the Aquitainian type, we do recognize in them most distinctly some 
of the most striking traits of those Scandinavian rovers from 
whom, through his Norman ancestors, he more remotely sprang. 
There was the commanding presence which overawed opposition, 
and seemed to stamp him as a natural leader of men; there was 
the chivalrous yet somewhat stern courtesy ; there was the uncom- 
promising pride, the adventurous spirit in which the love of fame 
and the lawless greed of acquisition seemed to be blended in almost 
equal proportions ; there was the devotion to a great purpose of 
an enthusiast, often distracted for the moment by the temptation 
of immediate adventure and gain, but using even these distractions 
as new instruments in its further prosecution; there was the 
thirst for battle, and the delight in the mere physical 
contest, befitting a wild animal rather than an_ intelligent 
being, and yet the common-sense and shrewdness of per- 
ception which could see the limits of acquisition and of fame, 
and could turn away from fruitless laurels. ‘I'his was the character 
of those men who made a home for themselves in the Neustria of 
the Franks, and who established Norman rule in Southern Italy 
and Sicily,—and such was the essential foundation of the character 
of Richard Lion Heart. ‘Tall above the middle height, but more 
remarkable for his broad chest, and strong yet pliant sinews, 
he was by general confession physically the strongest of living 
meu, as he was also physically the most inaccessible to fear and 
the most self-confident in his strength. On one occasion, putting 
to sea with a handful of followers, he hastened to the relief of 
Joppa, into which town the Turks had already forced their way, 
and were assailing the remnants of the Christian garrison. After 
a hasty reconnoitre, Richard drove his vessel on shore, and raising 
his fierce war-cry, plunged into the midst of the masses of the 
enemy, and drove them out of the place. On the next day, while 
encamping with a few hundred horsemen outside the gates, he 
was suddenly assailed by thousands of the Turks. Driving back 
the foremost assailants, he himself clove a Turk’s head down to 
the shoulders, and then rode along the enemy's front line, crying, 
‘* Now, who will dare to fight for the honour of God?” Years 
after the close of the Crusade, the ‘Turkish mothers threatened 
their children with “ King Rickard is coming!” and the riders 
asked their shying horses ‘if they saw the Lion-hearted King.” 
His mental and moral constitution seemed as if they had been 
assimilated to, or almost as if they were the developments of, 
this physical force. He was a magnificent animal, even in his 
spiritual aspect. Le was savage when roused to anger, and cruel, 
as much perhaps from the natural indifference to suffering in 
itself or others of a powerful physique as from conscious malice ; 
but placable when the exciting cause was removed, aud capable of 
a strong-hearted masculine mercy much resembling that displayed 
on occasions by Rufus, with whom one modern writer has fancied 
a resemblance in the character of his vices. The story of his 
conduct to the archer whose arrow caused his death, if not true in 
itself, at any rate represents what it was considered Richard 
was capable of, and reads very like the stories we have 
already related of the strange Red King. ‘He ordered,” says 
Roger de Hoveden, “ Bertram de Gurdun, who had wounded 
him, to come into his presence, and said to him, ‘ What harm 
have I done to you that you have killed me?’ On which he 
made answer, ‘ You slew my father and my two brothers with your 
own hand, and you had intended now to kill me; therefore, take 
any revenge on me that you may think fit, for I will readily endure 
the greatest torments you can devise, so long as you have met with 
your end, after having inflicted evils so many and so great upon 
the world.’ On this the King ordered him to be released, and 
said, ‘I forgive you my death.’ But the youth stood before the 
feet of the King, and with scowling features and undaunted neck 
did his courage demand the sword. ‘The King was aware that 
punishment was wished for, and that pardon was dreaded. ‘ Live 
on,’ he said, ‘although thou art unwilling, and by my bounty 
behold the light of day. ‘To the conquered faction now let there 
be bright hopes, and the example of myself.’ And then, after 
being released from his chains, he was allowed to depart, and the 
King ordered one hundred shillings of English money to be 
given him.” But if Richard was not implacable or cruel, he 
was a very stern man in his bearing even when not roused 
to anger, and there seems to have been a gravity in his 
nature from which we might have expected far greater resulta 





than any which were achieved. Giraldus, in drawing a comparison 
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between him and his elder brother Henry, points directly to this 
cast of character. ‘In force and largeness of mind,” he says, 
‘“‘ they were pretty much on a level, but their way of excelling was 
very different. ‘The one [Henry] was praiseworthy for his mildness 
and liberality ; the other remarkable for his severity and stability. 
‘The one was to be commended for his sweetness, the other for his 
gravity ; the one gained credit for his easy disposition, the other 
for his constancy ; the one was conspicuous for his mercy, the 
other for his justice ; the one was the refuge of the unfortunate 
ill-deserving, the other was their scourge; the one was the shield 
of evil, the other its hammer; the one was devoted to the game of 
War, the other to its serious part; the one to strangers, the other 
to his own circle; the one to all men, the other to good men.” 
No one will deny that here we have attributed to Richard a weight 
of character which is very inconsistent with the mere knight- 
errantry which is generally associated with hisname. But though 
he was not an empty-headed trifler, the patient statesmanship of 
his father, Henry, formed no part of the endowments of Richard. 
He was a great general and a great engineer; could not ouly 
fight, but plan campaigns, and was a master of the science of war. 
By his strength of purpose and military abilities, he not only 
maintained his footing in France, but threatened the very exist- 
ence of the Parisian Crown. One or two great feats of provident 
statesmanship, such as his alliance with the Court of Rome, and 
the purchase by his gold of the position of King of the Romans 
for his nephew Otho, attest the existence of talents of a still 
higher order. But his naturally frank and overbearing nature 
revolted alike from the subtleties and the condescensions of diplo- 
macy, and was, indeed, incapable of either appreciating or em- 
ploying them. He had a power of quick observation, and a 
fairly good judgment; he listened to good advisers, and he relied 
for the rest on the ascendancy and force of his personal character, 
and his established reputation as a strong and faithful friend and 
a dangerous enemy. He was not, indeed (as has been generally 
supposed), wanting in a sense of his responsibilities as a ruler. 
He left, it is true, his kingdom to pursue what seems to us a wild 
and unnecessary enterprise, but he made the best provision 
he could for the administration of England during his absence. 
He placed at the head of the Government as Chancellor a man 
who, whatever may be alleged against him by his enemies, and 
however unfortunate his career, added to remarkable abilities a 
strength of will which for some time supplied that stability in the 
executive which the absence of the King was so calculated to 
impair. He made his brother, Earl John, and his half-brother, 
Archbishop Geoffrey, take an oath not to enter England for three 
years, and he tried to stay their ambition and bind them to the 
observance of this engagement by loading them with dignities and 
wealth. He kept a watchful eye on English politics during his 
absence, and his long stay in Sicily, which has been considered a 
blot on his character as a zealous Crusader, was probably dictated 
by a dread of impending civil war in England. ‘The great 
officers of State and Justice who succeeded Longchamp were men 
of character and ability, and notwithstanding the King’s absence 
and the treason of Earl John, the kingdom really remained to a 
great degree under the safeguard of an effective executive. Nor 
can Richard be accused of want of foresight with respect to 
the interests of his Continental possessions, when Philip of France, 
from whose ambition they were most exposed to danger, was his 
companion to the Holy Land. But had he believed that all would 
have been lost during his absence, though Richard's steps might have 
lingered, they would scarcely have been arrested, so confident was he 
in his power of retrieving everything, and so strong in him was the 
spirit of the Crusader. ‘The Crusades, indeed, gave exactly 
the appropriate vent to his adventurous spirit. ‘There was a 
great cause, that of God himself, at stake, and Richard was a 
devout believer. The indistinctness of the horizon which lay 
before him added an imaginative zest to the enterprise, while the 
concrete possibilities of wealth and royalties in the conquered East 
awakened the covetous side of his character. He was lavish and 
magnificent in his expenditure, and the whole Crusade lived on 
his accumulated wealth for many months; but he did not lose 
sight of contingent advantages, and the conquest of Cyprus was 
valued perhaps even more as the acquisition of a satrapy, than as a 
base of military operations, or a trophy of his warlike fame. 
Richard was not only devout, by which means he conciliated the 
clergy, but he had the superstition of the Angevins. Although 
his sensual intrigues do not intrude themselves on the page of 
history like those of his father, he was, by his own confession, 
addicted to gross indulgences. ‘Twice before his death we hear of 








his sudden fits of remorse and penance for these excesses, and the 
account given of these is a very curious one. 
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together,” says Roger de Hoveden, ‘all the Archbishops and 
Bishops who were with him at Messina, in the chapel of 
Reginald de Moyac, he fell naked at their feet, and did not 
hesitate to confess to God in their presence the filthiness 
a He received the penance imposed by the 
Bishops before named, and from that hour forward became a man 
who feared God, and left what was evil and did what was good.” 
This good conduct was not, however, of a permanent character, 
for we read in the same chronicler, under the year 1195, “In the 
same year there came a hermit to King Richard, and preaching 
the word of eternal salvation to him,” warned him to “ abstain 
from what is unlawful,” saying, “if thou dost not, a vengeance 
worthy of Giod shall overtake thee.” ‘The King, however 
‘* despised the person of the adviser,” aud the hermit went his way. 
But ‘‘on the Lord’s Day, in Easter week the Lord 
scourged the King with a severe attack of illness, so that, calling 
before him religious men, he was not ashamed to confess the 
guiltiness of his life; and after receiving absolution, took back 
his wife, whom for a long time he had discarded, and putting away 
all illicit intercourse, he remained constant to his wife, and they 
two became one flesh.” His last recorded penitence was on his 
death-bed ; but before the Bishop could move him on this occasion, 
he had to encounter a sally of grim wit on the part of the dying man 
which again reminds us of Rufus. When persuaded of the truth 
of his impending death, Richard asked what he was to do. “ Con- 
sider of disposing of thy daughters in marriage, and do penance,” 
replied the prelate. ‘* This confirms what I said before,” said the 
King, ‘that you are jesting with me, for you know that I have 
never had either daughters or sons.” ‘ Of a truth, O King !” 
rejoined the Bishop, ‘* you have three daughters, and have had 
and nourished them long; for as your first-born daughter 
you have Pride, as your second Covetousness, as your third 
Self-ludulgence,—these you have had, and have loved out 
of all reason, from your very youth.” ‘True it is,” said 
the King, ‘‘that I have had these, and thus it is that I will 
bestow them in marriage. My first-born, Pride, I give to the 
Templars, who are swollen with insolence, and puffed up beyond 
all others. My second, that is Covetousness, | give to the Grey 
Friars, who with their covetousness molest all their neighbours, 
like mad devils. My last, however, namely, Se/f-Jndulgence, I 
make over to the Black Friars, who devour roast meat and fried, 
and are never satiated.” Tor, adds William de Hemingburgh, in 
explanation, ‘ these three sorts of men the King hated.” 

The Bishop and the King were certaiuly both correct in their 
enumeration of Richard’s cherished faults. By his arrogance he 
lost half the advantages which his acknowledged ascendancy among 
the Princes of Europe would have secured to him. On this point 
historians of all nations, English, French, and German, are agreed. 
He could not conceal his sense of his own superiority, and he could 
uot conceal his opinion of the contemptible character of others, 
and this fact in itself disqualified him for excellence in statesman- 
ship, and gave to his rival, Philip of France, au advantage which 
was not the due of any substantial superiority of mind. 
Covetousness, too, was, as we have said, one of Richard's 
undoubted failings, and to it he owes some of the greatest stains 
on his memory,—his extortion and his ‘* wanton disregard of 
good faith in regard to money.” Where this was required 
for the purposes of his ambition, no consideration of the 
dignity and influence of the Crown, of the welfare of the nation, 
or of the justice due to individuals, was allowed to stand in the 
way. Ile abandoned royal privileges; he alienated royal domains ; 
he sold not only charters to municipalities, but half the honours and 
dignities of the kingdom to the highest bidder; he levied heavy 
taxes, and he wrung large sums from individual barons and officers 
of State to appease his assumed anger. The better qualities of his 
mind seemed to disappear under this thirst for the means of war, 
and he was for the time the scourge of his subjects. Yet, though 
he was covetous and extortionate, he was no miser. What he thus 
obtained, he spent,—some of it unworthily, no doubt, much of it 
unwiscly and heedlessly, but much also of it in the prosecution of 
great ends, which were felt by the nation then, though they might 
not be now worth the spending of much money. He was generous 
as well as extortionate; and by the magnificence of his royal 
bounty he added to the reputation of the nation abroad, while he 
impoverished both it and himself at home. Faults thus redeemed 
were easily forgiven, by a nation which, under a generally good 
administration and advancing foreign commerce, for which the 
Crusade had opened fresh outlets, was growing rapidly in wealth 
and self-importance, and we see little reason for wondering with one 
of the chroniclers that the people were contented under Richard's 
scorpions, while they had murmured under his father Henry’s rods, 
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that he died amidst the loud lamentation that with him had 
departed the glory of the world, and that his name descended to 
succeeding gencrations as that of one of the most popular of 
English Kings. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 

—_—— 
PUBLIC FEELING IN GERMANY. 
(To THe Eprror oF THe “SPeECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—If war in general, and the present imminent war in par- 
ticular, were not such a dreadful calamity, 1 should say it has 
been my “good fortune ” to spend the last fortnight in a water- 
ing-place which few foreigners frequent, but where Germans from 
all the corners of the ‘* Vaterland ” crowd together. I had the 
opportunity to converse with and to observe men of all condi- 
tions, politicians of the old and the new reyime, grey generals and 
foppish lieutenants, merchants, and ladies both old and young; 
and now I have passed through villages in the plain and among 
remote hills. Everywhere, almost without a single excep- 
tion, I found the same feeling; at first, a great horror of 
war in general, mixed up with wondering surprise how a question 
of war with Germany should be raised by France on account of 
the Spanish throne. ‘Then came an outburst of indignation against 
the French Emperor and his ministers, who work to retrieve their 
own sad blunders by plunging two countries, and probably all 
Europe, into a dreadful calamity. ‘The news of the official declara- 
tion of war, at the very moment when peace again appeared 
almost secure, was received with becoming sadness; there was, 
during the first days at least, no bravado, no idle boasting. But 
then the dogs were let loose, and the patriotic exultation has be- 
come so intense that I, a cosmopolitan by principle and also by 
position, cannot help aamiring it. The excitement is wonderful 
among these quiet Germans, but what Macaulay said of the 
Prussians fighting at Leuthen is equally true in our days,— 
this excitement is shown after the fashion of a grave and earnest 
people. 

I still hope—almost against hope—and many hope with me, 
that we may be spared a sanguinary battle before the French 
rulers are brought to reason by the French themselves. If this 
does not happen, then, all I can say is, that the French run a 
terrible risk. Even if the French soldiers should at first beat the 
Prussian soldiers—and the chances are about even, I think, and 
hear—the Germans would by no means be conquered. ‘They 
would xof give in, and the war would at once become national,— 
nay, it isso already. ‘The students of all the universities, North 
and South, offer in large bodies to enlist as volunteers ; the mer- 
chants and bankers subscribe money ; the peasants—I have wit- 
nessed it—who are called upon by requisition to bring their horses 
do so without the least reluctance. All the officers—even those 
who are sadly incapacitated by ill-health, and were urgently advised 
to drink the waters at least a few days more—went off on the spot 
with alacrity to join their respective corps. 

Now, I, a Frenchman by birth, and most deeply attached to my 
native country, I ask myself,—how many young Frenchmen will 
voluntarily enlist during the war, if it should come? I apprehend 
the number will be exceedingly small. With the exception of a 
few tawdry gamblers—the only Bonapartists out of France—every 
countryman I meet is absolutely of my opinion. ‘The Germans 
go to war not because they wish to fight with France, but because 
they are forced into it; but they prepare for the fight with deter- 
mination, and they will struggle with enthusiasm. I cannot tell 
who may be responsible for the calamity, whether it is Emile 
Ollivier, or his master, or his mistress; but, whoever it is, he 
commits a terrible crime against manhood, against Germany, and 
still more so against poor France. 

One trait has greatly moved me. I have been much among 
people who do not know to what nation I exactly belong, but I 
can truly say that amidst all the furious exclamations I have 
heard—and they were both strong and numerous,—no one, except, 
perhaps, some drunken peasant or soldier, indulged in loud denun- 
ciations of the French people, although ‘‘ Napoleon and his clique” 
came in for the most fiery deuunciations. And when I told of 
the place of my birth, even young-fledged Prussian lieutenants 
forbore to wound my feelings with a delicacy which I acknowledge 
with the utmost gratitude. The bearing of all these men— 


whether gentlemen or artizans—is the bearing of a sober nation ; 
they will go to war with eager patriotism and cool decision. 
these virtues not a suflicient match for French impetuosity ? 

And even this impetuosity appears to be somewhat wanting. 
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prepared to invade their country at once, before a single regiment 
could be opposed to them. Most awful rumours circulated every- 
where, aud telegrams sent to the invalids from all quarters, from 
Berlin, Munich, and Wiesbaden, already spoke of hundred 
thousands of Frenchmen in the grand duchy of Baden, of the for- 
tress of Saarlouis taken by surprise, of intercepted communications, 
&e. ‘There was a regular panic, a sauve-qui-peut of water-drinkers 
who despaired of reaching their homes if they delayed a single day. 
Well, five days have passed, and here we are, excited, but quiet, 
prepared for awful tidings of blood and slaughter, but surrounded 
by men who are, without a single exception, fully convinced that, 
happen what may, they will ultimately conquer, because they will 
be strong and unconquerable in their union. 

And here I reach another point. Napoleon III. has now made 
a nation, or rather ove nation, in quite a different sense from 
what was once said of Jefferson Davis. Undoubtedly, the 
Austrians would be glad enough to avenge the defeat of 1866. 
But, as two captains who fought at Sadowa told me, “ The 
defeat of the Prussians would be the partition of Germany, 
the loss of the left bank of the Rhine,—and we will not draw 
our swords for such an end, rather against it.” Last year, I 
heard, on this very spot, many Hanoverians exclaiming they would 
go to any extremity to get rid of the Prussians; this year, they 
are silent and grave, whatever may be their aspirations or wishes. 
The Germans from the south state openly they must and will 
resist the foreigninvader. Here, at Cassel, the former residence of 
the Hessian Elector, I have myself witnessed the scene, when the 
King of Prussia passed through the town on his journey from 
Ems to Berlin. I am bound in truth to declare that the enthu- 
siasm of which the papers spoke was real. The people saw in him 
no longer the King of Prussia, the conqueror of Hesse, but the 
defender of their national honour, of their territorial integrity, and 
they welcomed him as such. 

Now, let the holder of the seven millions of ayes, who has two 
millions of nocs (the truly fighting men) against him, ask himself 
whether he is not only committing an awful deed, but also a most 
stupid blunder ? I can easily imagine what my countrymen in 
France must feel, for I am terribly cast down myself ; I will not 
and cannot forget that I am a Frenchman, though I still remain 

Cassel, 19th July, 1870. A CosMOPoLitAN. 


UNDERGRADUATE SCEPTICISM. 

(To THE Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sin,—In your issue of July 16 you observe, following Dr. 
Temple's speech, that Oxford and Cambridge Undergraduates are 
accustomed to discuss religious questions amongst themselves, and 
that the ‘‘ best and bravest minds” renounce Christianity in con- 
sequence. The general drift of the rest of the paragraph is 
intended to show that undergraduates have no help at hand to aid 
them in arriving at a right conclusion, and that they feel no con- 
fidence in the tutorial staff, or, in fact, in clergymen generally, 
because they believe that, under present circumstances, their 
utterance is fettered. May I ask you to permit an undergraduate 
to say a few words on these subjects in the columns of the 
Spectator ? 

I fear that I shall lay myself open to the charge of presumption 
if, with all respect to Dr. ‘Temple and the thirty-four Fellows of 
Colleges who, in their petition to Mr. Gladstone for the repeal of 
clerical disabilities, alluded to supposed undergraduate notions on 
the subject of the sacred ministry, I venture to assert that in con- 
sequence of English reserve, and another reason which I will 
immediately mention, none except ourselves can accurately gauge 
the tone of feeling amongst us. ‘The fact is that the number of 
undergraduates who, like the right reverend prelate, hold what are 
known as “ Liberal views” is greatly overestimated. My second 
reason will show how this error arises. A few able men, anda 
fair sprinkling of others endowed with brilliancy of the most 
superficial character, may, by a frequent and well-timed expression 
of their opinions, with a very occasional allusion to M. Comte, or 
Mr. Buckle, or Herbert Spenser, create an impression of numbers 
and influence which is inaccurate. 

That undergraduates discuss the religious questions of the day 
is an assertion which I cannot happily deny ; the further assertion, 
that the ‘best and bravest minds,” under present circumstances, 
renounce Christianity in consequence, will, no doubt, be as eagerly 
welcomed in aid of the trenchant logic of Liberal critics, as, on the 
whole, it is not consonant with the incontrovertible logic of facts. 
Here, in Cambridge, it is not unusual to find men of great ability, 
who either will take or have taken high University honours, in- 
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Faith, without a shadow of doubt, I dare to say, resting on their 
own minds of the reality of the truths they teach. I have yet to 
learn, moreover, that the large majority of men who swell the 
‘Tripos lists have too small a residuum of Christianity left in them 
to permit of their attendance at the celebration of Holy Communion. 

It is rather difficult, looking only to facts and rejecting theory, 
to understand how, in discussing religious questions, we have no 
one to help us in arriving at a right conclusion, é.e., I suppose, the 
deliberate reception of the faith which the Church has held from 
the beginning. Surely when Dr. Temple spoke on this subject, he 
forgot, a little strangely, the writings and influence of Canon Lid- 
don, Mr. Mozley, Dr. Bright, and Mr. Charles Pritchard. If cer- 
tain Bampton Lectures on the Divinity of our Lord, and on the 
Miracles He wrought, fail to aid in bringing undergraduates really 
and honestly perplexed to a right conclusion, it is much to be 
feared that even the passing of thepresent Bill may not succeed in 
producing arguments more conclusive. 

I suppose that my lot has been a very singular one, but I may 
truly say that during three years’ association in Cambridge (I 
cannot, of course, speak for Oxford) with men of various views, 
including some of whose “liberal” Christianity would win the 
approval of the Bishop of Exeter, I have never met with the most 
remote suspicion that our professors and lecturers are fettered ; 
into this question, however, I will not enter, as [ am not arguing 
for the retention of the tests, but only against an assumption 
which, when it has passed through a thousand unsuspected avenues 
of communication, from the House of Lords and the refined pages 
of the Spectator into the homes of the followers of Mr. Bradlaugh 
and Mr. Holyoake, will be triumphantly held to mean that every 
undergraduate who is not a knave, a coward, or a fool declines to 
hold the Faith enshrined in the Creeds of Christendom. Need I 
add that these epithets, applied, as they will be, with even more 
bitterness then they are at present, to the numerous clergymen 
who have received an University education, will very seriously 
increase the prejudice already existing against any sort of religion 
at all?—I am, Sir, &c., VINDEX. 


BOOKS. 


—__-—— 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN DRYDEN.* 

Tne high rank of Dryden in our literature has been acknowledged 
for more than a century and a half, and although the chief poets 
of modern days belong to another and nobler school of poetry, 
they have not failed in doing homage to his claims as a great 
English classic. Neither has the public been insensible to his 
merits, and within the last twenty years the publication of six or 
seven new editions of his works proves that, despite the fecun- 
dity of modern literature, Dryden has still many admirers and 
readers. 

There are few poets more deserving of such a recognition than 
“glorious John.” With all his faults, and they are legion, the 
praise he won in his life-time is still his due. We cannot, 
indeed, accept Sir Walter Scott's eulogistic statement that Dryden's 
place in our poetical Walhalla is next to that of Shakespeare 
and Milton; but this, at least, may be said of him, that 
with the exception of Pope—and the exception is doubtful 
—he is the greatest satirist in verse this country has 
produced; that he was a masterly writer of idiomatic prose, 
when his contemporaries wrote for the most part in a crude, 
fantastic, or pedantic style ; that he is a fine critic, and shows a 
generous appreciation of all literary excellence, and that as a man 
of letters, considering the variety of his resources, the readiness of 
his wit, the abundant vigour of his intellect, he was the most con- 
spicuous figure, although not the greatest poet, of his time. 
Milton in his old age dwelt apart and comparatively unheeded by 
the world, but Dryden, who depended for his bread upon imme- 
diate popularity, and whose chief endeavours, as he himself 
declared, were to delight the age in which he lived, strove in a 
variety of ways to attract the attention of the town, and succeeded 
in the effort. Many of his defects and some of his most grievous 
errors may be traced to this cause. It is said by Mr. Christie, 
but, we think, without sufficient proof, that Dryden was a notor- 
ious libertine ; it is certain that he was one of the coarsest writers 
of a coarse age. Some of his plays rank with the grossest in the 
language, and the most indecent of them is stated to have been 
even worse as exhibited upon the stage than in the published copy. 
‘‘His first plays,” writes Mr. Christie, ‘‘ pandered to low tastes 
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by coarse language and indecent ideas; and in this respect Dryden 
continued as he began, showing not only in his comedies, but in 
other works, as in ‘Translations, and even in his latest Fables from 
Chaucer and Boccacio, a prurient love of the indecent, which is a 
blot on his character and tarnishes his fame.” This is perfectly 
true, and if, as seems probable, the poet married the daughter of 
an Earl from mercenary motives, despite the knowledge of her 
lapse from virtue, it speaks badly for his moral sensitiveness. Then, 
again, it cannot be denied that Dryden outbid all his contempor- 
aries in the fulsomeness of his flattery, and in the facility with 
which he changed the idols of his worship. All the world knows 
how he lauded the ** immortal memory” of Oliver Cromwell in 
1658, and bepraised Charles II. three years afterwards as the 
saviour of the country, who had brought to it from milder heavens 


“Virtues unknown to these rough northern climes.” 


For members of the Royal family and of the nobility he had always 
the most absurd flattery at command. ‘Thus, he tells the Duchess 
of York that she is the most perfect work of Heaven, and above all 
mortal wishes; thus, he declares of a poor versemaker, but a 
wealthy nobleman, that the Muses’ empire is restored by Ros- 
comon’s pen; thus, he praises Lady Castlemaine, the mistress of 
Charles, as if she were a woman of exalted virtue, who had no 
foes save the men and women who disliked her goodness. It 
has been said that a fault like this should be credited to the age 
rather than to the poet, and that the nonsense perpetrated in the 
dedications written by the poetasters who were his contemporaries, 
and a little later by the choicest wits of the so-called Augustan 
age, mitigates the offence of which Dryden was guilty. ‘The late 
Mr. Bell, for instance, declares, in his interesting memoir, that 
‘* the dedication, with its preposterous tropes of bombastic flattery, 
was as much a part of the manners of the tay as the Chadreux 
periwig or the laced steinkirk,” and that ‘if Dryden went beyond 
all his contemporaries in that respect, as he unquestionably did, it 
was simply because he could not help going beyond them in every- 
thing.” If we allow any weight to this argument, and if we 
accept a similar plea for the impurity of his dramas, which he was 
himself frank enough to own and todeplore, it is but an acknowledg- 
ment that Dryden’s greatness as a poet did not exempt him from 
the low aims and mean vices of inferior men. His change of reli- 
gion is another charge against Dryden, not lightly to be passed 
over, and if his conversion to the Roman Catholic faith were 
thoroughly sincere, it is unfortunate for the poet’s good name that 
it chanced to be for his worldly advantage. It is yet more unfor- 
tunate that we know of no instance in which Dryden sacrificed his 
interest for the sake of his principles. On the point of Dryden's 
conversion, Mr. Christie differs from Sir Walter Scott, Mr. Bell, 
and the Rev. Richard Hooper, and agrees in the main with the 
scornful judgment of Lord Macaulay :— 

“It is said,” he writes, “that Dryden's thorough single-mindedness 

is proved by his carrying all his sons with him into the Roman Catholic 
Church, and by his firm adherence to his religion after the Revolution, 
when it was an insuperable bar to preferment and royal favour. That 
Dryden's three sons, varying in age from twenty to sixteen, should have 
followed their father in his change of religion seems natural and likely ; 
and it is, at any rate, diflicult to understand how, if worldly advantage 
were any part of Dryden's motives, that would have made him less 
zealous to convert his children. As to his not recanting, two years 
hence, after all he had written in the short interval in defence and propa- 
gation of the creed which at the mature age of fifty-four he had adopted, 
when his new religion brought loss and injury instead of favour and 
gain, that can only show that he was not entirely callous to the world’s 
opinion and dead to decency; and itis hard to believe that a reconver- 
sion under such circumstances could have benefited Dryden, or procured 
for him anything but scorn from William and his government.” 
Mr. Christie, by the way, points out that there is no ground for 
the statement made by Scott, and by more recent biographers, that 
before her husband's change of faith Dryden’s wife was a Roman 
Catholic. ‘That Scott does not give his authority is certain, but it 
is equally certain he was not a man to make rash statements. It 
is curious, however, to note how many assertions have been made 
by Dryden’s biographers, from Derrick downwards, which it would 
be difficult thoroughly to substantiate. ‘The truth is that the 
biographer of Dryden, having comparatively few facts to relate, is 
compelled to have recourse to conjectures, and in some cases the 
surmises of one writer have been accepted as substantial truths by 
another. 

Although the ‘‘ famous poet,” as Evelyn calls him, was for forty 
years the most conspicuous man of letters in London, and gained 
as many enemies as friends, although the wits of the town were 
perpetually assailing him and receiving hard blows in return, 
although he numbered among his intimate acquaintances the first 
writers and statesmen of his time, and grew daily in reputation up 
to a serene old age. it is remarkable how little we know with cer- 
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tainty about him. 


he complained that while his contemporaries reverenced his genius, | than that of his great master. 


When Dr. Johnson wrote his Life of Dryden | school, his style is less idiomatic, just as his rhythm is less musical 


The points of contrast and simi- 


they neglected to write his biography, and that “ nothing therefore , larity between the genius of the two poets were finely noted by Dr. 
can be known beyond what casual mention and uncertain tradition Johnson in the last century, and by Ilazlitt in our own. 


have supplied.” Additional knowledge of the poet bas been gained | 
since that day, thanks to the investigations of Malone and others ; 


but in spite of all this, as Mr. Christie truly says, *‘ the deficiency | to which we have alluded; 
of information as to the life of one famous so long before his death | 


is still remarkable, and the names, and dates, and order of his | 
publications make a large portion of his biography.” 

There 
Dryden and the Queen Anne men. 
visited Milton, who, according to tradition, considered him a good 
rhymist, but no poet. In later life Dryden had himself told his 


cousin, Jonathan Swift, that he would never be a poet, to the | 


lasting mortification of that wonderful writer. In his old age, 
again, it is said that Dryden was allured from a temperate life by 
that exemplary Christian, Joseph Addison, who lauded him in 
flattering lines, which sound in these days marvellously like ridicule, 
when he sings of the great poet's ‘‘ sacred lays,” and asks, no doubt 
for the sake of the rhyme, how long they shall 
“ Provoke our wonder and transcend our praise.” 

Pope, who was sixteen years younger than Addison, was taken, or 
went of his own accord, before he was twelve years old to see 
Dryden as he sat in his accustomed armchair at Will's coffee-house. 
** Virgilium tantum vidi,” he said afterwards, and he showed his 
admiration of Dryden by acknowledging him as his poetical 
In the careers of the two poets there are many points of 
It would be hard to say which deserves the more 
enduring fame, or which, considering the difference of cireum- 
stances, has sinned most against society. Dryden probably was 
the greater poet, and he showed, upon the whole, greater reck- 
lessness as a satirist; but Pope’s exquisite literary finish is at 


master, 
similarity. 


least as remarkable as the carelessness of his predecessor, and 
much may be forgiven to the man of robust constitution and 


naturally coarse tastes, which is less pardonable in a feeble and 
finical valetudinarian, whose life was one long disease. Both 
poets had a swarm of enemies, whose attacks they provoked, and 
by whom they were continually assailed ; both were guilty of mean 
acts, yet it would be hard to say that they were mean men; both 
made their foes ridiculous, and immortalized their folly. If Dryden 
slew his Shadwells, Blackmores, and Settles, and vented his scorn 
upon Shaftesbury, Pop2 with equal power held up to laughter 
Theobald and Cibber, Dennis and Lord Hervey. Both again had 
a low idea of female character, both flattered the great men of the 
day in their poems, letters, or dedications; yet neither of them was 
lacking in self-respect or disposed to servility, both quarrelled 
with their publishers, and both showed their bad taste and 
ill-feeling by satirizing men and women with whom previously 
they had been on terms of intimacy and friendship. ‘Then, again, 


is much of literary interest in the connection between | 
In carly life Dryden had | 


F The contrast between the genius of Dryden and that of Pope 

| is perhaps more strongly marked than the points of resemblance 
but Mr. Lowell surely exaggerates 
when he says that no two natures were ever much more unlike. 
In one respect, at least, Dryden is less fortunate than Pope. 
With the exception of the Pustorals, and of a few other early 
pieces, the Twickenham poet has left nothing the world can 
afford to let die. Dryden, whose poetical wealth was probably 
greater, has scattered it with too lavish a hand; and there are 
several of his poems, to say nothing of his dramas, which are 
read only by stulents of poetry, and would not be read by them 
were it not for the great name of the author. 

Mr, Christie in this latest and best edition of Dryden's poems 
devotes a considerable portion of his brief biography to an exami- 
nation of the plays and poetry. His criticism is alinost always 
just and shows a thorough mastery of his subject, while his remarks 
on Dryden's moral character although severe, are not to be gain- 
said. ‘There are few conspicuous men of letters about whom we 
know so little aud yet know so much that is unworthy, but it must 
be remembered to the poct’s credit that he was no hypocrite, that 
he never denied the faults of which he had been guilty, aud that 
in his old age he more than once expressed his remorse, and wished 
that what had been done could be undone. It is impossible to 
write unkindly of a man who has given us so much pleasure. We 
like to think of him in his arm-chair at the coffee-house by the 
open window in summer time, or the fire-side in winter ; we like 
to think of him in his old age as the generous admirer of men who, 
like Congreve and Addison, were winning their first laurels; we 
like to remember him as the writer of the earliest criticism worthy of 
the name this country has produced, and of poems which, notwith- 
standing manifold changes in literature and in life, have the fresh 
dew of the morning upon them still. 

Mr. Christie deserves our thanks for drawing attention once 
more to an old favourite an] a masterly writer of English. If his 
memoir of Dryden be less freshly written than that of the late 
Mr. Robert Bell, it is, we think, more judicious and impartial, 
and both the narrative and the criticism, the one admirably 
succinct, the other generous and appreciative, are well adapted to 
a popular edition of the poet. We should add that the text of the 
‘*Globe” Dryden has been carefully corrected and purified, and 
that most of the corrections made are mentioned in the notes. 


IGNATIUS LOYOLA AND THE EARLY JESUITS.* 
Tur history of Jesuitism can never be without interest for any 


student of that most intricate of mechanisms the human mind; 
and as we hold it to be always a fact that one knows a man better 





it may be noted that these poets were in their own day in equal 
repute as translators, that both were Roman Catholics, and that 
if one of them suffered undera violent chastisement from cowardly 
foes, the other was accused of having endured a similar castiga- 
tion, and was forced to deny the scandal in the newspapers. There 
can be no question that both were under considerable obligations 
to French literature, but it is difficult to say how far they were 
injured or benefited by the stuly. The biographers and critics 
of the poets differ considerably upon this point. * Dryden's 
practical knowlelge of English,” said Horne ‘Tooke, * was be- 
yond all others exquisite and wontlerfal.” Johnson remarked that | 
we owed to him the refinement of our language, and Mr. Lowell, 
the American poet, in an claborate and suggestive essay, calls him 
**the most English of our poets,” an assertion which had been 
previously made by Mr. Bell, who adds that he is as emphatically 
** Saxon as Pope is conspicuously French.” 

Hallam considers that Dryden, ‘a master of the English lan- | 
guage,” formed his style on Montaigne, Balzac, and Voiture, and 
must be reckoned above all the three; and adds that his prose 
compositions were superior as regards style to any England had 
seen, evidently meaning that if he gained help from French 
authors and surpassed them, it was not by svcriticing the purity 
of his English. Mr. Ward, on the contrary, in his recent memoir | 
of Pope, asserts that foreign literary models had been thoughtlessly 
adopted by Dryden, and that his suecessor was less immediately 
under the influence of French models. We shall not attempt to 
settle a question so difficult. It is never safe to pronounce how 
much or how little a man of genius has appropriated from others ; 
but it is evident, we think, even to the cursory reader, that 
although Pope had the advantage of being trained in Drydeu's | 


| Jesus” 
| . . = 
at it from what point we may. 


| of 


by the conquest of himself. 


from the testimony of his friends than his enemies, we are quite 


| ready to almit that even so very partial and unreasoning an 


admirer as Mr. Rose proves himself to be may yet throw much 


| light on the heroes he has chosen, and to whose delineation he has 


brought no small amount of painstaking research. It is clearly not 
his fault if, after his most earnest special pleading, we fail to join 
in his verdict. ‘The life of the great founder of the “ Society of 
* is always a curious study, come to it when we will, and look 
Looked at from Mr. Rose's post 
observation, he might have called his story “ ‘The Secret 


of Success.” The foundations of any great character are mostly 


| . ° . . 
'digged deep in the clayey soil of some sorrow, and Ignatius 


Loyola was no exception to the rule. The wrestling of the 
must have been hard indeed before he, whose 
glory won by warlike decds had ended in a cruel 


inner man 


dreams of 


| waking to find himself lamed for life, could have decided to win 


fresh battles in another field. Fortunately for him, he made no 
mistake at the outset of that career; he who would get the mastery of 


' men in things spiritual, and would win in that battle, must begin 


Everything is possible to the man 
who once gets rid of that great obstacle ; and the man who could 
compel himself to suck the wounds of the poverty-stricken sick, 
that he might get rid of any natural repugnances to any task, 


| who, to kill in himself the pride and love of display which had 


been dominant in his character, could become the associate of the 


‘lowest of the people, adopt their uncouth manners and ways of 
‘speaking, let his hair go uncombed, his beard unshorn, his nails 


grow to deformity, and could embrace the plague-stricken that he 


Longmans, 
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might conquer fear, knew how to lose his life that he might find 
it,—not in the highest interpretation of those much forgotten 
words, but in no low one, nevertheless. 

Mr. Rose records the visions and prodigies which surrounded 
Ignatius at this time with so much of the unquestioning belief of 
an ardent disciple that it is difficult to disinter the veritable 
history, but undoubtedly the close introspection which occupied 
him during those weeks when every thought, instead of being 
numbed, was intensified by pain, helped to make him so marvellously 
familiar with the workings of the minds of other men. Nor do we 
for 2 moment doubt the man’s absolute sincerity,—tbhat he did 
desire to consecrate himself to the service of God, to spread the 
kingdom of Christ and cast out in His name the devils of luke- 
warmness, ignorance, and immorality, which in the Church of the 
sixteenth century greatly needed exorcism. ‘The moment came 
when, renouncing friends and home and kindred he set out, scarcely 
knowing whither the voice of God would call him, his own plans 
maturing slowly in his mind the while. To give at once a sketch of 
our author's style and of his credulity, we may quote his words 
when recording the departure of la from his ancient home :— 

“Tn going he bequeathed unconsciously an odour of sanctity to the 
old tower of Loyola; for travlition sont s that the room which he had 
occupied, the scene of so much suffering, where so great a chango had 
passed upon him, and where the vision of the Holy Mother and her 
divine Child had been vouchsafed to him, became possessed of a wonder- 
ful virtue. Thoy who retired to rest in it, having good and pious 
thoughts, would find themselves sweetly wakened in the night, their 
minds filled with heavenly consolations, and wit: a devout horror of 
their past sins ; while ungodly men felt the house tremble to its founda- 

and beheld sights which struck terror into their souls 
ned once to a foreign soldier, and on one occasion to a knight 
hamber of tho saint.” 





tions, ; as 
happ 
while occupying the ¢ 
But it was in Manresa, in the ten months passed in the Dominican 
convent, that his spiritual life was fully developed. Ile was wont 
in after times, when asked why he had made this or that regulation 
in his Constitutions, to answer, ‘‘ I saw it thus at Manresa ;” and 
he told Laynez he had there learned more during oue hour's 
mental prayer than all the doctors in the world could teach him. 
The pages of this book are filled with the history of the successive 
steps by which Ignatius instituted his Order and the record of its 
principal doings during its founder's life-time. With the reserve 
which characterized him, he had spoken openly to none of 
his disciples of his plan for uniting them in one body; his 
instructions to each had been private and confidential, and when 
on an appointed day in July, 1534, each came to tell the result of 
his own deliberations to Ignatius, it was with surprise and joy 
Faber, Xavier, Laynez, Salmeron, Bobadilila, and Rodriguez found 
themselves a pledged company for a common end ; that end was 
the going to Palestine to convert the infidels, but the design was 
over-ruled ; there was other work near home for the disciples of 
Loyola at that moment to accomplish. No master workman ever 
chose his tools with more consummate wisdom than Ignatius the 
men he was to mould to his purpose; when Pedro di Ribadeneira, 
the turbulent runaway page of Cardinal Alessandro, rang the door- 
bell of the Torre di Melangelo, and was admitted by Ignatius 
himself, his quick eye at a glance took in the Jad he had before 
him ; and when the boy banged the doors, clattered down the stairs, 
and jumped through the corridors so that ‘‘ the grave fathers began 
to think Ignatius had introduced a monkey into the house,’ 
Loyola only observed that Pedro would be a worthier subject 
than those who had less effervescence to subdue. Possibly 
it was early in their intercourse with each other that, when 
asked what it was to be a secretary, Pedro replied, ‘It is to 
be faithful in keeping secrets,” and Ignatius said, * Since that is 
your idea, you shall be mine.” And in after years, Ignatius had no 
more devoted disciple than Pedro di Ribadeneira, whose first 
attempt at public preaching was made when a mere lad passing 
on to pursue his studies in Paris in company with some others, he 
passed a night at Viterbo. ‘In his restlessness and curiosity he had 
run over the hospital where he was lodged into the church, and 
then into the pulpit; the sacristan in simplicity, or as a joke, began 
to ring the bell;” a congregation gathered, and Pedro, who had 
begun to descend, remounting the steps, quietly accepted the situa- 
tion. It may well be that the life he had chosen never seemed to 
him before so real as when at the close of his sermon an old man 
came to him and announced that, persuaded by his discourse, he 
desired to renounce some evil projects harboured in his mind for 
many years, and to receive absolution. Pedro, not yet a priest, had 
to send him to one of his companions ; but the lesson was not lost 
upon him. 

The success of Loyola’s plans, very fully enlarged upon in 
these pages, would seem too well known to need much com- 
tment. 





i) 
which led to results sufficiently remarkable to demand carefyl 
investigation, ‘The first, which related to the inner life of each 


disciple, was the book of ‘ Exercises,” to be used under the guid- 
ance of a spiritual director. ‘These exercises commence with the 
declaration that ‘ man is created to praise, honour, and serve God, 
and thus to save his own soul.” And the disciple is exhorted to 
become indifferent to all created things, save as they conduce to 
this end, and the mind conducted through the varied experience 
suggested in this book is to end in the self-abandonment expressed 
in these words:— 

“¢Take and receive, O Lord! all my liberty, my memory, my under- 
standing, and my will. All that I am, and have, Thou hast given me; 
O Lord! I give it back to Thee; dispose of all according to Thy good 
pleasure; give mo only Thy love aud Thy grace, for this is sufficient 
forme. Amen.’’ 

The soul thus set free from all earth’s tics might be supposed to 
—_ entered into the condition Christ signified when He said, 

** Call no man father ;” but at this juncture the novice is taken 
Seg of, body and soul, by the Order, to work henceforth 
for the glory of God and the Church alone, but with no volition 
of its own, but subject absolutely to the will of the General. 
Ilow entire that subjection was to be we may gather from 
a few of the rules dictated by Ignatius only a year before 
his death. We have not space to transcribe them at length, and 
they are too often quoted not to be well known; but the words, 
“‘T ought to desire to be ruled by a superior who endeavours to 
subjugate my judgment and subdue my understanding—yielding 
myself to be moulded in his hands like +h wax—lI ought to 
be like a corpse, which has neither will nor understanding,” &c., 
sufliciently indicate the spirit of the discipline to which grave and 
learned men subinitted themselves. The present writer remembers 
once visiting one of the largest foundries England, and after 
watching the progress of some gigantic undertakings in various 
stages, we were led by our guide out of the whirr of the 
machinery and the heat of the furnaces into a small, cool, silent 
room, in which the huge piston of one machine moved calmly up 
and down. *‘ This machine,” said our conductor, “sets all the rest 
in motion; we can control the whole in an instant.” ‘The secret of 
power, the secret of success !—yes, only you must first make your 
men machines, and some parts of the process for accomplishing 
this strike our uninitiated minds as singularly degrading. 
An assistant-brother who hesitated to sit down in the presence of 
Ignatius when asked to do so, had to stand during the entire inter- 
view with a chair on his head. Another ‘ who had led an exem- 
plary life,” is dismissed for an unbecoming jest, and dismissed 
to travel without habit or money 1,200 miles to his home. At 
another time, the cook and theologian were ordered to change 
places, or priests summoned to say mass and then bidden to take 
off their vestments. A priest who came with his cloak on, to ask 
leave to go out, was bidden, ‘‘ Go back to your room and take off 
yourcloak, and then come back and ask leave.” Laynez, one of the 
highest members of the Order, venturing once to speak of the sin of 
simony, which only ‘‘ might be thought ” applicable to some trans- 
actions of the Pope, has to submit to severe reprimand; while 
Otelli for a similar offence has to endure far greater humiliation, 
throwing himself at the feet of Ignatius, and proposing to go 
through the streets of Rome flagellating himself many days, to 
taste nothing but bread and water for years, &c. And all this, 
and very much more, is on the testimony of one who thinks Igna- 
tius divinely inspired, and quotes with very evident admi- 
ration, in big letters, Sismondi’s assertion that to the Jesuits 
perhaps MORE THAN TO THE BIBLE ITSELY we owe the estab- 
lishment of the system we now possess of Christian morality.” 
The subtlest satirist could hardly have said a more pungent thing. 

No man knew better than Ignatius the value of secular learn- 
ing; at thirty he put himself once more to school, that he might 
master the elements of knowledge now acquired in earliest youth ; 
at such times his mind would be distracted from study by lofty 
conceptions of heavenly things. ‘ No sooner,” he says, ‘do I set 
about any irksome duty, than I am carried out of myself and 
wrapt in God.” He discerned in this not a cause of exaltation, 
but a snare of the Evil One, and the experience thus gained led to 
for study which he afterwards wrote for the 
With consummate wisdom he foresaw 
battle, regain lost 
science 


80 mik 


the admirable rules 
benefit of his followers. 
that if the Church of Rome was to win the 
ground and conquer new, she had need of fresh weapons ; 
and literature must be pressed into her service, and minds of the 
highest calibre in each department chained to her chariot-wheels. 
Loyola foresaw that he who would be master of the situa- 
tion must no longer keep the people iu ignorance, but become 


Yet there are two phases in the teaching and discipline ' their educator ; and the people soon found that at the hands of the 
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Jesuits their sons might learn, while they themselves did not per- 
ceptibly pay. Promoters of the Inquisition, they appeared ouly 
the recommenders to mercy ; weaving chains round every throne, 
they appeared only offering fresh conquests to cach monarch ; they 
wielded a sword so fine that, as in the old Danish legend, it was 
not till he tried to move, the captive knew himself divided in two. 
Mr. Rose has ably sketched the early companions of the Order 
(with modern Jesuitism he does not deal). ‘They had their work, 
and they did it. What that work was it would take too long to 
analyze ; it succeeded, for the time at least, and the Church and the 
world agree in canonizing success. Both agreed in crucifying 
Christ, and neither seems yet to have advanced far in the know- 
ledge He revealed when He told the listening disciples, ** Ye shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” 





RECREATIONS OF A RECLUSE.* 

OccASIoNAL allusions in these essays to the Country Parson as a 
popular writer make us fear that we are to have a fresh instalment 
of wire-drawn twaddle after the manner of those papers ‘* Con- 
cerning nothing in particular, and the way of making it seem 
something peculiar,” with which we have so often been indulged. 
But the Recluse’s style of writing is of a different order. We 
question if he will attain to equal popularity. We are sure that 
his fountain will not flow with equal volubility. Ilis lot is to be 
taken up at odd moments by idle readers, and skimmed in the 
intervals between one kind of occupation and another. Perhaps 
his papers may serve to furnish materials for future theorists, and 
may be worked up into a more pleasing shape by others who are 
not as diligeut as himself. But as he has studiously refrained from 
making this use of his labours, and as his essays are mere collec- 
tions, he cannot wonder if the public passes him by. ‘The taste 
for curious compilation is not general. Ia the present volumes, 
too, we have nothing more than compilation, no attempt to group 
and classify, no distinction between different schools of writers. 
Everything is fish that comes to the Recluse’s net. He is an 
omnivorous reader with a weak digestion. If he did not live a 
secluded life, without exercise and without talking, there might 
be some chance of his assimilating his food. But at present he 
seems to prefer the company of his books, and the copying-out of 
extracts, to any more tangible result; and therefore, while we 
regret that he has not followed out the thoughts which have been 
suggested to him, we must leave him to his own devices. It is a 
pity that a book of this kind, full as it is of quaint remark and of 
hints awakening trains of reflection, should resemble those sermons 
which are made up of texts adapted to some skeleton form by 
means of Cruden’s Concordance. 

The very titles of the Recluse’s papers are suggestive. ‘ Dunces 
at School who became Prizemen in after Life,” ‘‘ The Dinner Test of 
Grief,” ‘An almost Wish of Thomas Hood's,” “About inferring the 
Man from the Book,” “People who can’t say No,” ‘Sleeping 
Partnership in Crime,” ‘‘ At the Tower Window with Sir Walter 
Raleigh,” ** Historical might, could, should, or would have beens,” 
afford the most ample room for speculation. It is true that when 
we come to look into each of these papers, we find that the writer 
merely shows us how much might be said on the subject. ‘Take 
the essay on “* People who can’t say No.” We begin with the 
story of Lady Charlotte Lindsay, who argued that if any one word 
of the English language was to be taught a foreigner it ought to be 
the word ‘no,” because, though ‘+ yes” never stood for ‘‘no,” “no” 
very often stood for ‘‘ yes.” Brougham often made use of this story 
in Court; aremark of Moore’s suggested it to him on one occasion. 
Sydney Smith told Lord John Russell to stick to ‘*yes” and “no.” 
Sir Philip Francis preferred the good manly words of assent and 
denial to such phrases as ‘* unquestionably ” and * by no means.” 
Then we come to the word No, and the sufferings to which those 
will not wake up their minds to uee it are exposed. Chamfort, 
Goldsmith, Johnson, Desdemona, Chrysale in Moliére’s Femmes 
Savantes, Lord Chesterfield, Cicero, Plutarch, Pisistratus Caxton, 
Pepys, Motley, Scott, Byron, Henry ‘Taylor, Arthur Helps, 
Dickens, Trollope, Lord Lytton (this time in his own name), 
Richardson, Steele, Plutarch again, Prescott, Mrs. Stowe, 
Horace Walpole, Southey, and Sainte Beuve, are quoted one after 
the other in the order which we have followed, to show the 
necessity of firmness and the advantage of using the monosyllable 
in question. The miscellaneous character of the Recluse’s reading 
and the extraordinary retentiveness of his memory appear sufli- 
ciently from such an analysis, yet that is not a method which does 
him justice. There is more sequence and connection in his 
writing than this enumeration would imply. ‘The regularity with 
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which one such compilation follows another, and the family like- 
ness running through them all, lead us to regard him as a 
magazine Disraeli the Elder. It is quite possible that any one 
of the papers appearing in a magazine would produce a favourable 
impression. But ina work of two volumes we feel the want of 
sustained method and order. It is not enough to justify a man’s 
writing on a subject that a great many others have treated it from 
the most various points of view, and that he has read everything 
which can possibly bear upon it. ‘The Recluse has apparently been 
beguiled by his own faculty of finding out resemblances between 
thoughts, and of bringing together mental relations which were 
unknown to each other. He takes an idea in one of George 
Eliot's novels, and says to it, Do you know your first cousin 
in Shakespeare? If not, I shall have great pleasure in introduc- 
ing you.” No doubt the acquaintance is equally gratifying to 
both parties, but the reader who applauds the first introduction, 
and looks upon the Recluse as a reconciling influence, becomes 
gradually alarmed at the growth of all these families. It looks 
very much as if some of the new-comers may be entitled to a 
settlement in a parish which is already overstocked. Then, too, 
some of the new-comers are not of the most reputable character. 
We have no objection to a living classic being ranked with a dead 
classic, but the Receluse’s charity docs not stop there. While 
George Eliot is talking with Shakespeare, some forgotten work of 
past fiction is brought up in company with another work which 
has earned, but has not yet attained, the same oblivion. ‘The line 
ought to be drawn somewhere. We might room for 
Trollope, Arthur Helps, and some other living writers, even if we 
objected to Miss Braddon, A.K.ILB., and the Saturday Review. 

When we have discussed the Reeluse’s method, there is not 
much to be said about his matter. A happy choice of subjects, a 
quickness in apprehending analogies, a wide range of reading, are 
his conspicuous merits. If we could count on our readers confining 
themselves to one or two papers, and resisting that curiosity which 
if gratified would almost certainly give way to weariness, we 
should recommend the first paper, called ‘*’The Logic of Sith the 
Weaver,” in addition to some of those already mentioned. ‘Taking 
as his ‘‘ cue from Shakespeare ” the statement of Smith the weaver 
that Jack Cade’s ancestor ‘‘ made a chimney in my father’s house, 
and the bricks are alive at this day to testify it, therefore deny it 
not,” the Recluse brings forward a number of instances of this 
ocular demonstration. The head of the cross-bow bolt which one 
of the witnesses against Rebecca in Zvanhoe saw miraculously 
extracted from a wound, the wooden head of our Saviour which 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu was shown as having spoken during 
the siege of Vienna, the ink spot on the wall of Luther's room in 
the Wartburg, the scar proving that George IV. tried to commit 
suicide for Mrs. Fitzherbert, the chest in which Chatterton dis- 
covered old Rowley’s MSS., the linen marked A. C. for “ Admira- 
ble Creechiton,” the chair in which the Duke of Wellington sat in 
the farmhouse after the battle of Waterloo, with other instances 
of the same stamp, are shown to be the logical consequences of the 
logic of Smith the weaver. Here, perhaps, the Recluse is at his 
best. ‘There is something so absurd in the process of reasoning 
which makes people conclude that because they have seen a thing 
all that is said of it must be true, that the mere accumulation of 
anecdotes speaks volumes. In other papers the thought that 
underlies the whole is less remarkable, and the result is that the 
coincidences excite little surprise. ‘The Recluse has collected all 
he could, but it was hardly worth collecting. We fear this will 
be the verdict in many cases, and we will stop, for fear of being 
led to show how often it might be pronounced. 


make 


MR. FREEMAN’S HISTORY OF THE SARACENS.* 

Tue republication in a popular form of these Lectures may be 
taken as an experiment towards supplying a want which is already 
considerable, and must in the nature of things become still greater. 
Ever since the beginning of the world history has been accumu- 
lating in every inhabited spot. Its bulk has in spite of occasional 
losses and convulsions steadily increased, and is increasing with 
the events of every day. And it is quite clear that it ought 
somehow to be diminished, if historical knowledge is not to be re- 
nounced as altoyvether unattainable by those who are not professed 
historians. ‘The best and only complete way to know any par- 
ticular portion of history is to go to the contemporary documents, 
or for want of any such to the nearest that can be had, and to 
form one’s own judgment on the materials, as if they were now for 
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the first time discovered. But this is as much as to say that the 
right way to read history is to set about writing it. The general 
reader may derive much pleasure and profit from applying this 
method to one or two cases which his own preference or some 
other special reason may lead him to select. Beyond this limited 
range he is left to rely on the authority of critics and compilers ; 
and what little experience he has had in the sort of work of 
which he has to accept the results at their hands will probably not 
tend to increase his confidence. A student who has found it neces- 
sary in the course of his University reading to go through Thuey- 
dides with considerable care, may fairly be expected to have 
some genuine and well-grounded understanding of the events 
of the Peloponnesian war. But what is he to do if he wants to get 
some notion, clear and trustworthy as far as it goes, say of the 


Crusades or the defeat of the Spanish Armada, and has not the | 
means or leisure to put himself in immediate contact with the ex- | 


tant testimony of those events? ‘This is the problem which his- 


torians are constantly attempting to solve with many degrees of | 


success and failure. A book of history on the usual scale, if writ- 
ten any considerable time after the events it relates, is itself pro- 
fessedly a result of compilation and condensation, But even 
with this aid, only a limited portion of the wide field comes 
within the compass of most people’s leisure. ‘Che writer must refer 
to authorities, weigh their respective claims, balance conflicting 
evidence, deliver elaborate judgments. ‘The reader must follow 
him in all this, and if he is really interested in the subject, (and if 
not, why should he concern himself about it at all?) will hardly be 
satisfied with following. He will dispute this or that conclusion, 
and will seck to verify its grounds, Mere he will suspect an addi- 
tion beyond what the facts warrant, there a failure to produce 
something they might have been made to yield. And at last per- 
haps he finds that he has left his guide, and is reconstructing the 
history for himself; an excellent work if only he had time to do it. 
But this was exactly what he meant not to do; it was even 
because he had not the time that he took up the historian’s book 
at all. On the other hand, readers who are not liable to this 
temptation find the authorities and disquisitions a superfluous 
burden. They want to have all these things done for them, with- 
out having to examine how they are done. They may resent, not 
without reason, the parade of machinery, in the same way asa 
client would be justly astonished if the lawyer he consulted insisted 
on going through all the cases with him. ‘Those who confess 
themselves laymen, and in that quality come to be instructed by 
experts, ask for net results in a manageable form. 

And so we find side by side with the more ambitious works, and 
exercising a concurrent and perhaps not less important influence, 
a whole host of essays, epitomes, and other contrivances for pre- 
senting history in brief. The task to be performed is diflicult in 
any case, and is seldom undertaken by those who can best appre- 


ciate its difficulty ; that is, who are competent to be historians on 
the larger scale. In such a matter it is only too easy to see when | 


the right way has been missed, but by no means so easy to say 
how it should be found. One wrong method may be at once dis- 


missed from consideration, the method, namely, of bald abridge- | 


ment of which ordinary hand-books furnish plentiful examples. 


Assuming the facts to be correctly stated, and further assuming | 


that the material facts have been duly selected, the mere exhibi- 
tion of them in a string of chapters hardly touches the problem, 
If dry bones are condensed meat, then are dry facts con lensed 
history. If not, we must seek further. Essays and other ocea- 
sional pieces have much value, but they are apt to be only frag- 
ments of history in detail. ‘They throw a strong light on 
particular spots, and so help an imaginative spectator to piece out 
the general obscurity ; but they seldom give that single and com- 
prehensive view which is the thing sought. So far we have seen 
hat does not satisfy the conditions; but what, thea, are the special 
virtues which an historical summary ought in fact to possess ? 


Those which we observe as actually entering into the merit of. 


Mr. Freeman's short history of the Saracens go a long way ia sug- 
gesting the answer. It may be safely asserted that these Lectures 
are eminently readable, and can be enjoyed by those who have very 
little previous acquaintance with the period they treat of. Even 
when we pass through the least known regions, we feel a personal 
confidence in our guide. And we leave off with the sense of satis- 
faction given by an orderly designed and duly completed work. The 
author undertook to do a definite thing, and has doneit. 
as principally conducing to this result the following qualities. First, 
the book has a tone of certainty, decided, without being overbearing, 
which at once commands the reader’s assent. The grounds on 
which the writer relies are indicated from time to time just enough 
to let the reader see that he is not being entrapped into accepting 


We note | 





| arbitrary statements. For those who choose to pursue their in- 
quiry further, there are suggestions enough to be of considerable 
use ; but asa general rule, the apparatus of references is kept in 
the background. 

The next point we mention is perhaps the most important. We 
find here a distinctness and unity of design, which operate to secure 
a just view of the details in their mutual proportions and in their 
relation to the whole. Where it is necessary to establish a leading 
idea, the author dwells on it without undue hurry or abbreviation . 
where there occurs a crowd of complicated but unfruitfal political 
events, he has no hesitation in leaving them and passing on. Mr, 
Freeman’s aim is to describe the work of Mahomet, and to trace 
its effects in the fortunes of the great Mahometan dynasties. 
Accordingly, the first of the six lectures is devoted to an introdue- 
tory exposition of the state in which the Saracens found the world 
} and the empires whose fate they didso much change. The life and 





! personal character of Mahomet, and the distinctive features of his 
| creed, are also spoken of at some length; and not till the way has 
been thus prepared is the thread of continuous narrative taken up. 
And as we go on we find not only a strict unity of purpose in the 
work itself, but that wider sense of the unity and coherence of all 
history which gives life and significance to the dullest episodes. 
If our attention is in danger of flagging amid the sectarian battles 
of rival Caliphs, it is recalled by the striking parallel beween the 
divisions in the Caliphate of Islam, and those taking place at the 
same time in the Roman Empire. So, too, the decline of the Kast- 
ern Caliphs, while they retained their nominal supremacy, is in its 
| proper place illustrated by a like analogy. 
Again, the same power which enables the writer to preserve a 
connected view of his whole subject, and to seize resemblances at 
| the fitting moment, must be in exercise throughout to prevent his 
work from degenerating into the tedious brevity of an epitomized 
text-book. lis imagination must be always active; the picture 
he shows to the reader must be of things he has seen with his own 
eyes. In a detailed exposition the interpreter’s personality should 
be suppressed; in a condensed summary it cannot be otherwise 
than prominent. In this, as well as in other respects, the example 
now before us well deserves to be studied and followed. 

Finally, no reader of these Lectures will fail to observe that they 
make no pretence to the degree of indifference or impartiality 
generally supposed to be becoming in a historian. Mr. Freeman 
has decided opinious, and is at no pains to conceal them. What- 
ever may be considered the proper course to take in a more exten- 
sive and elaborate work, we conceive that in this case the author 
is quite right. ‘The reader is as one who, having no time to make 
a journey and survey a scene for himself, has agreed to accept an 
artist’s picture of it. The artist is bound to render the forms 
correctly ; but the colours must be according to his temperament 
and the light in which he has seen the objects. Another might 
have seen them differently, but his business is to reproduce what 
he himself saw. So we take pleasure, without any critical scruple, 
‘in Mr. Freeman’s detestation of the Turks, and his vigorous 
defence of those much abused and despised ** Greeks of the Lower 
Empire,” who so long and valiantly guarded the barriers of 
Christendom against the Moslem invader. Mr. Freeman is 
righteously indignant at the ingratitude with which Western 
| Europe has repaid their service :— 





“Tigo the Isaurian by preserving Byzantium and the Byzantine 
Empire, preserved Christianity and civilization. Never were they in 
such awfal peril as when Moslemah landed before Constantinople. As 
far as we can see, had the Caliph once been acknowledged in St. Sophia, 
all that Constantinople then represented, law and literature and theology, 
all that distinguishes the Christian West from the Mahometan East, 
must have perished from the earth. Yet this poril and this rescue are 
unfamiliar to most European ears; the name of the great Leo is known 
only to the few who dive into Byzantine annals, while Charles Martel 
has won everlasting fame by driving back a plundering expedition, and 
the world rings with the name of a bloodthirsty savage like Richard 
Cceur-de-Lion.” e 
Our excellent confrere who to-day estimates Coeur de Lion 
would be shocked by this last epithet. But as it is only thrown 
. . . . . 

out in a passing allusion, we can hardly fasten a quarrel on it in 
this place; and, after all, the romantic Richard of Scott must 
remain as real as ever, though Mr. Freeman should work the 
utmost of his will on the historical shadow. But Mr. Freeman 
has very little regard for any of the pomps of chivalry. What 
chivalry implies, he says elsewhere, is an absurd excess of courtesy 
between men of the same rank, combined with barbarous 
’ 
contempt for all beneath it. Is the combination so very 
/peculiar to the age of Chivalry? So long as class distinc- 
tions continue to exist amongst ourselves iu their present 
strength, we cannot well afford to throw stones at our ances- 
tors on this account. At any rate, it is better that equals 
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should be civil to one another while they despise those beneath 
them, than that they should despise their inferiors and be bar- 
barous to their equals also. Moreover, chivalry has generally been 
held to imply a good deal more than is allowed by this description. 
It must be said in justice to Mr. Freeman that, in spite of his 
dislike to the word, he shows no want of admiration for such 
deeds as are called chivalrous in the truer and higher sense, as 
witness his impassioned eulogy on the fall of Constantine 
Paleologus. However, the point on which we have taken excep- 
tion is raised but incidentally. On the whole, it seems a well- 
advised experiment to take this contribution to history out of the 
special class of students’ books, and put it into a shape suitable for 
every-day readers. We trust the experimeut may be justified by 
success, and may lead the way to other good work in the same kind. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


resent, and 


The Jews: their Past, P, Fature. By J. Alexander. 
(Partridge.)—The author, who bears a namo well known among 
Christianized Jews, gives us here in a small compass an abundance of 
information about his nation. (H» estimates their total number at upwards 
of seven millions, a population which Palestina would, we imagine, be 
wholly unable to support.) Some passages in tho history of the nation, 
the period, for instance, that followed the fall of Jerusalem, which are 
to most poople a blank, the great school that flourished at Tiberias, &., 
are described in a very intsresting way. Other particulars which are 
worth knowing are given of the more remote Jewish c>lonies, the settle- 
hina, Bokhara, &e., the Falashas of Abyssinia, the 
evidently dis- 


‘ 


ments in Cochin C 
3eni-Isracl among the Mahrattas, in whom our author is 
posed to see some of the descendants of the Ten Tribes. On this sub- 
ject we may quote an anecdote which Mr. Alexander had from Mr. J. 
Finn, late H.M.’s Consul at Jerusalem :—* About the year 1845, Sir 
Alexander Johnston, who had lately returned from boing Chief Judge of 
Ceylon, told me that on his landing at Madras, a guard of honour was, 
of course, turned out to receive him; on looking at the mon, he re- 
marked that two of them were of a different appearance from the rest, 
and he asked them, ‘Of what caste are you?’ ‘Israelite, was the 
answer. ‘What, then, are you Jews?’ ‘God forbid,’ said thoy, * we are 
not Jews, but Israclites.’” 

The Nations Around, by A. Keary (Macmillan), is a volume of a series 
which we have freyuently had occasion to mention with great pleasure, 
the “Sunday Library.” By the “Nations Around” are meant the 
neighbours more or less closo to the borders of Israel with whom that 
people was from time to time brought into contact in the course of their 
history. Egypt, the Phoenician cities of Tyre and Sidon, Assyria, and 
Babylon are the chief subjects with which Miss Keary deals. There 
are others of which we would glally have heard more. There aro the 
Philistines, for instance, of whom we have but a cursory and insufficient 
notice. Little, it is true, is known of them from other than Scriptural 
sources; yet a connected sketch of their history, mixed up as it was for 
centuries with that of the Hebrews, would have been acceptable. There 
are, again, the neighbours of Israel on its eastern border, Moab, Ammon, 
Edom, and the Midianites, or Bedoain Arabs. The little knowledge that 
exists about these peoples is scattered and difficult of access, and would, 
What Miss Keary gives us, 
not pretending, of 


therefore, have been the more welcome. 
however, is well selected and well 
course, to contain much that is new to scholars, but full of interest for 
general readers, Our author has the faculty of putting things together. 
The conjecture, for instance, that Benhadad, whose vain and boastful 
character does not prepare us for his successful resistance te Shal- 
maneser, may have been assisted by Naaman, by whom “ the Lord gave 
deliverance to Syria,” is ingenious and probable. We notice a curious 
expression on p. 190, that Hoshea, tempted by promises from the King 
of Egypt, ‘again and again remitted the yearly tribute exacted from him 
by Shalmaneser,” when it is meant that he refused to pay. Is this due 
to the printer, or is it a Latinism ? 


arranged, 


Reminiscences of America in 1869, By Two Englishmen. (Sampson 
Low.)—This book contains the experiences of two observers, favourably 
disposed to the country and the people which they visited, but not 
blind to their faults. It is worth reading, and, as far as we can judge, 
to be trusted. But even two Englishmen, however active and observant, 


can see but a small section of so vast a region as the United States, and | 


of that section only one aspect. When these two gentlemen, for instance, 
tell us that educated Americans do not speak wiih a nasal twang, what are 
we to think of the statement? We do not question their veracity, but, 
in common doubtless with most of our readers, we feel doubtful. The 
writer has not seen many of the class, but two out of three of those that 
he has seen certainly had a perceptible accent of the kind. There are 
some good stories in the book, that of the schoolboy, for instance, whose 
companions snow-balled an old gentleman, and who, being caught by the 
victim, and beaten, burst out laughing. The old gentleman stopped. 
“ Boy, what is it you're laughing at?” “Well,” said the boy, “I am 
laughing because you are awfully sold; / ain't the boy!” The Sunset 


Land, by the Rey. John Todd, D.D. (Modder and Stoughton), is a 








book, written in a somewhat pretentious style, in glorification of the 
riches, splendour, progress, &c., of the State of California in particular, 
and of the United States in general. The descriptions are spirited and 
vigorous; and the literary merit of the book is considerable. What wo 
object to in it is the tendency to exaggerate the significance of material 
progress, to talk as if new railways and so forth were short cuts to 
heaven upon earth. Here is a specimen from a sermon, not Dr. Todd's 
own, but quoted by him with the highest approval :— 

“Had a company of angels been sent to fling that great highway 
across the continent; had they put down the stakes where cities and 
villages should spring up, and be strung along like pearls on a dark 
string; had they been the Directors, and laid the plans to make it a 
highway for our God,—I cannot seo that it wou!d have evinced a higher 
| end than that we now see. Did it not seem like God's coming to take 

possession of it, when Ife so ordered it that a Minister of the Gospel 
| should be on the ground to consecrate it to His glory, ere the last spike 
| should be driven? that this minister should be in the first car that ever 
passed the continent, and preach the first sermon in the Golden State, 
on arriving there, of any one ever thus to arrive? that he should find at 
Sacramento nine Christian people, most of them missionaries from the 
; Sandwich Islands, waiting to take the first cars that would come the 
other way? When I look at the barrels, the boxes, and the passenger- 
cars on this road, | look at them with a Christian's faith, and see them 
as so many instrumentalities to carry out my Father's plans.” 
| One would think that the Millennium had begun; but whatif this great 
| railway does nothing but take you so much the quicker from tho 
abominations of New York to the abominations of San Francisco? 
| Rural and City Life; or, the Fortunes of the Stubble Family. By 
“Old Boomerang.” (Sampson Low and Co,)—This story is a strango 
mixture of the comic, the pious, and the sensational. The more quiet 
scenes, where the author contents himself with sketching some aspects 
of colonial manners, are good enough; there is no lack of humour, and 
} everything has a truthful and characteristic look about it. But the 
Nor is the story of his 





villain, Ben Goldstone, is an atrocious daub. 
doings at all edifying, though it is set off by the contrast of his father’s 
piety. 
The “Oxford Graduate” who gives us @ Prose Trans/ition of Virgil's 
Kelogues and Georgics (Rivingtons), does his work fairly well, but not 
| with the uniform good taste and judgment which we expect in a proso 
| translation, We take an instance from Eclogue X, where the poets 
| after invoking Arethusa, proceeds :— 
i, cum fluctus subterlabere Sicanos, 
amira suim nou hiterimlisceat uu lam.” 
This is rendered, “If thou, when thou glidest beneath the waves of 
Sicily, would’st keep thy stream unsullied by Doris’ salt-sea waters, 
Surely it would have been much better to keep to the form of 
ginal, “So, when thou shalt glide, &e.” As it is, the poet sooms 
| to bo threatening. And why “ waves of Sicily,” for the more melodious 
Tho best 








| begin!” 


tne orl 


| * Sicilian waves Who would say “ waves of England”? 
parts of Uie book are what we may call the business parts of the Georgies. 
——Mr. Herbert A. Strong's Specimens of Translations from Catullus and 
Virgil, (Maclehose : renderings 
of the originals, put into rhythmical press; and certainly calculated 
to give help to university students, for whom the author intends thom. 
Evena good scholar cannot but be better for reading a careful rendering 
such as this little volume will give him. Tt is, in fact, a good commentary 
ina small space. We quote a specimen, the translation of Catullus iii., 
not as being better than the others, but because our readers will pro- 
bably be able to disponse with our quoting the original :— 

“Weep gods and goddesses of love! and every man of gentle feeling 
weep! ‘The sparrow is dead, my dear girl’s sparrow, my dear girl’s pet, 
that she loved more than her eyes; for it was winsome as she, and knew 
its own mistress well as doth a girl her mother. Yea, it would never 
move from her lap, but would ever hop round her hither and thither, and 
chirp its plaint to its mistress alone. It has now gone on that dark 
journey, whence they say none returneth, Then out on yo, ye unkind 
shadows of Oreus, who swallow up all that is fair; so fair was the spar- 
row that to my sorrow ye have stolen from me. O deed of shame! O 
darling little sparrow! ‘Tis thanks to thee that my dear girl’s eyes are 
red and swol'n with tears!” 

A Lost Piece of Silver. By F. M. S., author of “ Edith Vernon's Life- 
Work,” &e. (Gardner.)—This is a simple, pathetic little story, which has 
the look of being true —true, that is, in the sense of being faithful to life. 
Nan, a workhouse girl, goes into one of the places, a hard, penurious 
household of the small-tradesman class, in which these poor creatures 
commonly get their first knowledge of the world. Ilow she runs away 
from it, gets into another workhouse, qualifies herself for the refractory 
ward, and then falls under the personal influence, the influence of a 
good, patient woman, which, not without great difficulty, raises her into 
honesty and self-respect, is told without exaggeration, without any fino 
writing, but with very considerable power. Altogether, it is a book 
which is likely to give more help in curing social evils than tho 
passionate invectives with which we are apt to exhaust our own 
philanthropy, while we embitter tho hostility of those whom interest or 
conviction ranges on the opposite side. 

The Purpose of God in the Creation of Man (Edmonston and Douglas ) 
is a posthumous fragment of Thomas Erskine of Linlathen, part of an 
unfinished work which he had in hand at the time of his death, and 
published by his express direction. Its object is to prove that the 
phrase “state of probation,” as popularly applied to our human life 
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Glasgow) are satisfactory, scholarly 
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with regard to God’s purpose concerning us, is not a true one—that the 
term “education” should be substituted for it. To Mr. Erskine’s 
words when he asserts ‘God's Eternal and unchanging Purpose for man 
—to raise him by education into fellowship with Himsclf—to mako him 
a partaker in His own righteousness and His own blessedness,” we 
heartily subscribe. And if “ta state of probation” merely means that 
“‘we are placed here for the purpose of being tested whether we will 
walk in God's way or in our own,” the phrase is unsatisfactory, or even 
worse. But we have not been used, we trust that others have not been 
used, so to limit it. We have always taken probation to imply a pur- 
pose of the carrying-out of which it is one of the instruments, have 
supposed that it is the bringing-out of what is in a man for the end of 
making him what he should be. Is it not better to extend and deepen 
the signification of popular terms in matters of theology and the 
spiritual life, than to banish them? They cling with wonderful tenacity 
to the hearts of men, and if we can make them serve the higher purpose 
our task is much easier. 

Not in Vain. By Armar Greye. 
The title-page recalls to us a pre 
“One too Many.” Of this all that we can remember is the dreary 
reflection, which seemed the only thing to say, but which we hope we 
did not print, that the book was “ one too many.” Again, we are struck 
with the of ideas. All that suggests itself is that such 
tales are quite “in vain.” A young lady resolves to dismiss her lover 
because ho is not serious enough for her; whether he becomes 
more serious or sho less so is not very easy to discover ; anyhow, the 
difficulty is mado up, the making-up being much helped forward by a 
useful fit of jealousy, which discovers to the young lady the fact that 
she cannot part with her worldly lover. All the subordinate characters 
are caricatures of a common type, labelled in this fashion, ‘ Mr. Prowle, 
a High-Church parson,” and so on. This is one of tho books in which 
We can seo no good at all. 


(Chapman and Iall.)— 
the same author, 


2 vols. 


vious work of 


same poverty 


Mr. Moorhouse’s Jac rh, Three Sermons preached be fore the Unive rsity 
of Cambridge (Macmill: an), without being of the highest order of pulpit 
eloquence, is a commentary on the significance of the patriarch’'s 
history, characterizod throughout with moderation and good sense, and 
a keen appreciation of the beauty and pathos of Scripture narrative. 
But is not Mr. Moorhouse too conservative when he adheres so strictly 
to the chronology of the history,—when, for instance, he says, “ The 
history of Jacob’s domestic relations begins late in his life, seeing that 
he was more than seventy years old when he left his early home, and 
before, therefore, he had wife or child? The scene in Isaac’s chamber, 
never easy to realize, becomes almost impossible when we conceivo cf 
the old patriarch’s artful deceiver as an old man, or, at all events, 
elderly man of seventy. And what are we to think of the scene by the 
well? Notas of a youth meeting a maiden, but if we are to suppose 
Rachel of proportionate age, of two people of full age, to say the least. 
The following passage, of Jacob's choice of Joseph's two sons to be 
heads of tribes, is very well put, as showing the intense love of Jacob 
for Rachel :— 

“ He is evidently about to assign the crowning reason, —because they 
are Rachel's, but the gr . rush of emotion which that beloved im: 
ealls forth is too much for his failing strength,—recollection cea 
Joseph and his sons, vel the meaning of their presence, vanish out of 
sight; and fixing his failing eyes upon something far away, he 
murmurs to himself, with a dreamy, fond regret, ‘As for me, Rachel 
died by me in the land of Canaan, in the way .... . and I buried her 
there, in the way to Ephrath.’” 








(Kitto.)—This is the story of the life 


Sketches from the Border Land. 
‘the border land,” except that 


of a governess; whatit has to do with 
the lady finally settled down there with the “indulgent husband,” 
» Wo cannot say. Tho book contains nothing re- 
markable, except the marvellous beanty and goodness of the young 
ladies whom the writer had to educate, and except this interesting 
fragment of anciont history which, as it is a great improvement on the 
horrid stories of wicker images full of victims with which governesses 
sometimes terrify their we quote:—* The coracle is a small 
wicker boat, said to have been used by the Druids. They would land at 
night, put their coracles on their backs, and, approaching the house by 
a postern door, would disguise their voices, and ask for relief. And 
then, when the heads of the family had been summoned, and had recog- 
nized them, how hearty was the laugh, how warm the welcome, how 
cheerful the supper and the song, protracted to the midnight hour, or 


with 


whom we leave her, 


charges, 


till morning !” 











The Prometheus Vinetus of .Eschylus, with Notes. By the Rey. J, S. 
Watson. (Williams and Norgate.)—This is a careful edition, in which 
Mr. Watson has gathered up with judicious selection the results of the 
labours of previous commentators, not without occasionally contributing 
something of his own. The note on ¢rqyr xpayOr, =~, $y Qxcien 
noipayely is a good specimen of the exhaustive method in wh aaa sh Mr, 
Watson deals with difficulties; possibly it is a little lengthy, a fault, 
however, which we have not often observed in him. Dindorf’s t ext is 
wisely followed, except in one or two iustances; and the result of Mr, 
Watson’s labours is an edition very useful for all ordizary purposes of 
the school or college. 

Tie Boy in the Bush, by FE. Howe (Bell and Daldy), will bo something 
of a novelty to the young readers for whom it is intended. The “Bush” 
is not the imaginary “ Bush” evolved out of the consciousness of stay- 
at-home story writers, but the real article as it is to be seen and lived in 
in Australia. Add to the advantage of a manifestly good : acquaintance 
with the country tho fact that Mr. Howe kuows how to write a descrip- 
tion and to tell a story, and it will be easy to see that the book is worth 

famous 
the “ Boy” 


“An Australian Droug 


reading. The opening adventure, in which the bushranger 
6Worpie ” 
“Warrigal 

capital, so are 
Australian Flood.” 





and his brother js 
it,” and * An 


is captured by the pluck of 
the descriptions of 
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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

FOUNDED 18143.—LIFE "ONLY. —PURELY MUTUAL. 
CASH ASSETS.......... pvetievd £2,665,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME......... £1,209,000. 

NEW YORK INSURANC 'E LAWS. 
The Insurane ve L uvs of the State rk are very stri By them t! 
ony sd to submit tu rvision and exam 
In ome, and Di 
1 @Xamilaat 


on by the Ins 














uegu wi 
ing 2 guarantee as to Se id S 
iawn te the Lusurance Companies of any other couutry. 

A proof of the care in the management of _ nay oli npanies is, that that there 
has not been one single instance of the. fui “ur American Life Insurance Company, 
ae comined itsel bt3 I nee sively. is sqaired by the laws of 

y York, NO COMPANY BEIN LL D THE REBY LU COMBINE LIFE 





W tT PH EITHER FIRE OR MARINE INSURANCE 
ITS POLICIES CANNOT BE ATTACHED BY CREDITORS. 

By the Laws of New York, under which all its poli icie s are 1, policies are 
issued payable to the wife or children, and payable to them o free from all 
demands of creditors, notwithstanding the assured might ili insolvent, 

FOREIGN RESIDENCE, 

Policy-holders are allowed to reside in any part of the world 
charge, except in the tropics and obviously unhealthy climates, 
voyage to or from America, China, or Jayraun. 

SUICIDE dves not cause a forfeiture of Policy, that being considered evidence of 
insanity. 








without extra 
No charge fur 





POLICIES ISSUED FROM £100 TO £4,009, 
OFFICES, 7% 7 


LONDON CHEAPSIDE. 


J. L. DENMAN, 


WINE MERCHANT, 20 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W., 
Invites attention to his 16:.. CASE, containing a PINT SAMPLE of 


SANTORIN PORT. 
SANTORIN SHERRY. 
SANTORIN MADEIRA, 
CATALONIAN PORT. ) Rich and dry.—At 18s. per doz. 
CATALONIAN SHERRY j quarts. 


full-bodied.—At 
quarts. 


Pure, dry, and 
28s. per doz. 


CLARET (Gavrnine), at 10s 6d per doz. qts., in quantities of 4 
TERMS CASH. 


doz., 38s. | 
COUNTRY ORDERS MUST CONTAIN A REMITTANCE. 


PATRAS, Hock character 

PATRAS, Burgundy do. 

KEPHISIA, Claret = do. 

COMO, Rich Port character, at 32s per doz. quarts. 

LACHRYMA CHRISTI (Pure Arar Wrxz), Red and White, at 48s 
per doz. quarts, 


»at 20s per dozen quarts. 
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COLMAN’ S BRITISH CORN-FLOUR..’ 


? Sold by all Grocers and pnerens 
in lib, + 1b., and } lb. Packets. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD 


HAT and UMBRELLA M ANU F “ACTU RER. 


T Cc O L 
a 


STRAND, 156. 
Importer of French Felt Hats, Leghorn, Panama, and 
other Straw Hats of the Finest i 
The largest and most varied s¢ “ti on in London of 
Tourist’s its ond Cape. s. Also a 1 rge Assortunent of 
Hats suitable for every Foreign Clim: a 
156 Strand, f¢ four doors € 


E, 














‘ity side of | Some rset House. 











\ONVENT CLOT H.—Made to a special 
ial purpose 

"lack 
oTu.” 


ord e ind for a sj 
Messrs. JAY 
they have name: nt 
entirely of silk and wox 
very strong. The price is on); 
dress, The intrinsic value, however, is about two- 
thirds more than the price named. It is not to be 
purchased at any « ther house in London. 
JAY'S MOURNING WAREIMOUSE, 
247, 249, and 251 Regent street. 


Brews ,BACITS 


MACASS: ARINE OLL, 
* Like the vase in which ros 


One Shi 
You may break, you may ruin, the vase if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it still.” 


Moone, 
INJUNCTK: IN DISS¢ ILVED. 
* Rowland vy. Breidenbacn.” 
MACASSARINE OIL is now sold everywhere. 


Price One $ 


BREIDENBACH, Bond strc 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION.— 

GODFREY’'S EX TRAC Tof ELDER-FLOWERS 
has long been known for its sur; rising effect in soften- 
ing. improving, and preserving the Skin, and in ren- 
dering the Complexion clear and beautifal. It removes 
Tan, Sunburn, &c., and ai! disfigurements pro- 
duced by sudden changes in the weather; cures 
Pimples, Humours, and other Eruptions, and by 
persevering in its use the Skin becomes delicately 
soft, clear, and smooth. GODFREY'’S EXTRACT of 
ELDER-FLOWERS posse a delightful fragrance, 
and is an indispensable adjunct to the Toilet and 
Nursery. Sold in botiles, pri 2s Ud, by all Chemists 
and Perfumers. 


PREPARATIONS for CLEANSING, 
BEAUTIFYING, and PRESERVING the TEETH. 
Sold by Chem 1 Perfumers, and by the 


abric which 
It is made 
t and cool, and 
inea anda half the 


uve purch eda 


*COD 















‘s have once been distill'd, 





t, and 38 Lombard strect. 








LEBRATED 

















ii 
BRIEL, the oi 
64 Ludgate hill, Le 


hlished dentists, 
nudon, 


nufacturer 
Messrs. GA 





GABRIEL sc RA LITE TOOTH PASTE, 
t » teeth, and imparting 


rive Is 6d per box, 











a natural reduc tu the 


GABRIEL'S ROYAL DENTIFRICE, 






Prepared from a recipe use dl by her Majesty. 
Whitens and preserves the te aud imparts a 
delicious fragra to the breath. ‘Prie > 1s Gd per box, 





GABRIEL'S PREPARED WIT! rE GUTTA PERCHA 
ENAMEL, for stopping decayed teeth; renders the teeth | 
sound and useful,and prever tooth ache. 1s 6d per box. 





GABRIEL'S OSTEO-ENAMEL STOPPING, 

ie Py resery ront teeth; warrantedto remain white 
tooth itse If. This beautiful preparation 
restores front teeth, and Pp events decay, os per box. 


GABRIEL'S OD¢ INTAL ALGIQUE ELIXIR. 
outh-wash unrivalled fur its agreeable properties in 
ing the mouth and sweetening the breath, is 
ible to smokers, and str recommended to 
rs from tic, neuralgia, and toothache. Price 5s. 


MRS. a he & LLEN’S ; 
WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked, 
"HIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented, 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists aud Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC. —Professor 
lepper's New Entertainment, exhibiting the 
eflecis and describing the various modes of causing 
GH STS « f human beings to appear and disappear at 
“s, crawl, walk, leap, aud dance on walls and 
, or float in space. Fairy gambols, children 
on the sides of walls and romping about the 
ceiling like flies. The whole illustrated and explained 










migly 














daily 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 
I RAGRAN T SOA P.— 


The celebrated * United Service” Tablet is famed 
for its delightful fragrance and beneticial effect ou the 
skin. Manufactured by 
J.C. & J. FIELD, Pate + of the Self-fitting Candles, 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Wa 

others, 


See name 


itee 
rehousemen, and 
*,* Use no other. on each tablet, 
SA UCE.—LEA and PERRINS’. 
h The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 
Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” Improves the 
appetite and aids digestion, 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavor Ir. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and sce the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels, 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


IGESTIVE PANCREATIC COCOA. 
Specially prepared for sufferers from Indigestion, 
Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, is highly nutri- 
tious, e2 ily dig rested and palatable, and adapted for the 
most de te stomach. 
Sold in Tins from Is 6d by all Chemists and Italian 
Warehousemen, and by the Manufacturers, 


( NEPOUND EQUALS FORTY-TWO. 

An a ~— fact, certified by eminent Analysts 
who have teste IITEHEAD'S ESSENCE of I ; 
Sold in boxes ae 2s Sd by all Grocers, Italian Ware 
Renee, and Chemists, and Wholesale of Copland 
and Co., Travers and Sons, Preston and Sons, Crosse 
and Blackwell, , and KE. Lazeuby and Son, 




















POWL ER and SHEP PARD'S COM- 

POUND PODOPHYLLIA ANTIBILIOUS PILLS 
are tp best and safest aperients that can be taken. 
They have a direct beneficial action upon the liver 
without producing any of the injuries caused by a con- 
stant use of calomel or blue pill. They are a pure 
vegetable pill, composed of podophylli#, tarapacum, 
and other ingredients of known repute, Residents in 
hot climates will fiad them an invaluable medicine. 
Each bottle has the name FOWLER and SHEPPARD 


on the Government Stamp, with the address, 51 
Hollywood road, Loudon, 8S.W., on the “a upper, with- 
out which none are genuine, In bottles, 1s 1d, 2s 9d, 


and 4s 6d each, of all Chemists, 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
\ THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is he re avoided, a 
soft bandas ge being worn round the bo ly, while the re 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MALN 
PAD and P ATE NT LEVER, titting with so much case 
and closene at it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn ¢ during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Trass (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on r 1¢ circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips sent to the Manufa "9 
‘E, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

263 6d, and 31s 6d; postage, 1s. 
Double ditto, 31 and 52s Gd; postage, bs Sd, 
Umibili¢al ditto, 42s 1 Gd, postage, Is 10d, 

office orders to be made payal ble to Juan W Lite, Pust- 
oftice, Piccadilly. 









Single Truss, 16s, 2 
6d 





NEW PATENT. 
grag eae STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&e., for VARICOSE VE INS, and all cases of 
WE AV KNESSand SWELLING of the LEGS,SP RAINS, 





light in texture, and inexpensive, 


&e. They are porous, 
Price 


and are drawu on like an or linury stocking. 
4s 60, 7s Gd, 10s, and 16s each ; postage, 6d, 
JOUN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London. 


ue FL EA-KILLING SOAP for 
DOGS, so strongly recommended by the Judges 
at the Crystal Palace Dog Show, 1570, is NALDIRE’S 
TABLET. This icated Soap destroys insects, 
removes all unpleasant smell, and greatly improves the 
coat, Price Is, of ali chemists, and of BARCLAY and 
SONS, Farringdun street, 
N.B.—Beware of low-priced imitations, 
wortiless, 
XYGENATED W A TE R ‘fer 
INVALIDS.—When advice and remedies fail, 
iry the Oxygenated Water, the purity of which, added 
to the vital clement it contains, may put roses on the 
pale cheek or vilerwise help to regain health, 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, 


N bDi1G ESTIO N— 
“ Berkeley, September 3, 1569.—Gentlemen,—I 
feel it a duty Ll owe to you to express my gratitude for 
the great benefit | have derived from taking Norton's 
Camomile Pills. Fora length of time I suffered ex- 
cruciating pain from indigestion aud wind in the 
stumach, having tried nearly every remedy without 
deriving any benefit at all, but after taking two bottles 
of your valuable Pills L was quite restored to my usual 
state of health. Please give this public ity, for the bene- 
fit of those who may thus be afflicted. —I am, gentle- 
men, yours truly, Henry Allpass —To the Proprietors of 





which are 































except Wednesday) at quarter to 3 and quarter 
to S—New Music al Entertainment, by George Buck- 
land, Esy., * The Wi icked Uncle; or, Hush-bye-Babes 
in the W id the Suez Canal—American 
Organ di for Is, 


| NURTON'S CAMUMILE PILLS.” 


Claret.—T. 0. LAZENBY.—Champagne. 
90, 92 Wigmore street, London, W. 
No. 1. Family Claret... 12s, | No. T. Tisane Cham- 








































































4 ague 


No. 3. Dinner Claret... 24s. | No. 1. § 


No. 





5. Dessert Claret.. 36s, | No. 3. 


"3 Sag ORNHILL SHERRY, Per doz. 
30s. 


pos ele; aunt, dry, pure, Cadiz Wine, specially shipped 











VATSON and Co,, pre-eminently free 
from acidity At ample bottle may b had, 
EXCELLE? CLARET, lts per doz, with flne 
bouquet. A comprehensive Price List free. Carriage 
paid. Terms cash. Established 179s, 


CHARLES WATSON and Cv., 50 Cornhill. 


UNVILLE and CO., 


Belfast, are the 


largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old Lrish Whisky is recommended by the modical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation, Quota- 
thous on pplication to Messrs. DU NV . ~ iE and CO.,, 
Royal Lrish Distilleries, Belfast; or at ‘ir London 
Ollices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C 





DUBLIN EXHIBILION, 
yINAHAN’S LL WIISKY.— 


This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal, 1t is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
aud very wholesome, Sold in botties, Js Sd each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal aud 
pink la label ; cork branded * Kin hi in’s LL W hisky.” 


I rEDGES and BUTLE IR, 155 Regent 
street, London; and 30 Kiug’s road, Brighton, 
diuperters and Bottlers of the Pare wines of i'rance, 
Germany, Spain, and Portugal, from the lowest price 
commensurate with sounduess, tu the most réecherché 
descriptions and esteemed vintages. Price lists of all 
Wiues and Liqueurs ou application. Originally estab- 
lished A.D, 1667, 
Claret,,.at Ms, 18s, 
Sherry .. 24s, 
Champagne BGs, 


pve AERATED 
ELLIS'S. 

Ellis's Ruthin Waters unsurpassed for their purity. 

Ellis’s Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lithia and Poutass 
Waters and Lemvunade. 

Nove genuive unless Corks branded “ R. Ellis and 
Son, Ruthin,’ and each bottle bears tueir wade mark 
Goat on Shield, 

Sold by all Chemists, Confect 
kee pers. 

Wholesale only, of R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin, 
North Wales. 

1 
























2038, 24s, 508, 30s, to Sts per doz 
42s, 48s, to Gus 


30s, 36s, 


23, 45s, 


- » 
tu iss ,, ” 


WATERS— 


and Hotel- 


ivners, 





mdon Agents, W. Best aud Sons, Leuriette 
street, Cavendish square, 
CE SAFES and WENIAM LAKE 
ICE.—The Weuham Lake leo Company's cele- 
brated Prize Medal REFRIGERATORS, aud new 
Duplex KREPRIGERATOR, Registered soy, tited with 


every real improve- 
imiplieuty, eficency, 
New Dwubie-wall Ice- 


water-tanks and filters, combine 
mieut, and are unequalled for 
durability = economy, The 












Water Vite , American tee Batter-Dishes, lee-cream 
Machines, Selizugenes, Champa gue Frappe Pails, for 
u ith the Improved Freezit vwdors, and every- 
thing counected with freezi ui t, cheapest, 
Mivst mnudern, and reli uk haracter, Wenham 
Lake lev delivered in town for less tian ld per Ib.; 






iges of 25 Gl, 53, Ys, 
country by goods’ t 
illustrated price 
WENHAM LAKE ICE © 


LERACOMBE 
located on the margin of the 
irum ai! parts by London and South-\ 
cid Barustaple; and by Great Wester 
Bristol and £xeter Railways, cid Portisnead. 
—J. BUOLLIN, Lifracumbe, North Devon. 


Bye ROULE 'TO ILFRACOMBE, 

Daily Service by Great-Western Railway and 
Sweamers frum Bristol (eé@ Portishead Pier), calling at 
Lyuuivuth. 


wud upwards, forwarded 
wy t per septible 
lists Tree, at the suk f 


OUMPANY, 149 Strand, W.C 


HOLEL, delightfully 
1, and accessible 
stern Muilway, 
Midiand, and 
Address 





















. Time. Single. Return. 

| A.M. Ist 2nd| Ist 2nd 
Paddington to Ifracombe,,. YS 28,0 21/0/42/0 31/6 
ORTOP vee tu Iifracuombe...) 9.20 (21015 6} 2,0 /23/3 
Keadiug ... to Lifracombe,,..) 5.55 22/6 16/6) 4/0/2538 
Warwick... to Ilfracombe... 7.10 (20 0 21/0 s/o 
Leamington to Utracombe...| 7.16 129 0) 21/044/0/31/9 
Banbury ... to Lifracombe..., 8.0 |25,6/ 180) s9/0l28/3 
Suroud ,,.... to Lifracombe,,. 8.1 Zul heel 26 obs 3 
Cirencester to Lfracombe,..) 8.20 [16 6/11/0216 179 
Swindon ,.. to fracomibe,..) IL (5 oj Lh 0125/6 169 
Chippeuhaiate Lifracumbe,,.) ILAo [124] 80) bo 18/0 
Batu ......... to lifracombe,,./ 12.0 no's jo | ri u)it oil 3 

The Retura Tickets are available for Que Mouth. 


‘Lhird-Class Tickets are issued aan, train from 
Paddington. 

Returning from Ilfracombe 
mouruing (Sundays excepted) in time 

U » Traius from Bristol wa London, &€. 


TT AVE LLERS, and EXPE DITIONS. 

fhe must commodious, light, md useful Tents 
ior Travellers, Sportsmen, and Expeditions are to be 
obtained at BENJAMIN EDGING LON'S, 2 Duke 
street, London Bridge, 8.2. Llustrated Catalogues 
tairee. 


by 6 


and Lynmouth every 
ry the Alternoon 
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BROWN 


PREPARED SOLELY FROM 


IS GENUINE. 





AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


MAIZE—INDIAN CORN. 


BEWARE OF CHEAP QUALITIES BEARING A FALSE NAME, 


DEPEN 


PROFESSION 


‘DING UPON THE 


CERTIFICATE-WRITERS 


AL 


RECOMMENDATION OF 








OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, ! D I Vv IDENDS 


WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Car 
MODERATEUR LAMPS 

TABLE GLASS of all kinds, 

Mess, Export, and Furni 








r 
5 


LONDON-—Show-Roo1 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory a 





18s, 45 Oxford stree 





and LAMPS for 
ORNAME 
Orders promptly executed. 


nd She 


idles, CIIANDELIERS ia Bronze ant Ormolu. 
INDIA. 

NTAL GLASS, English and Poreign. 

All articles marked in plain figures 
t W. 


»w-Rooms, Broad street. STABLISHED 1807.) 


MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 


CHRISTIA 


with the excellence and durability of material for which 


AND RB 


Respectfully SOLICTIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherehé STOCK, combinin 


ATITIBONE 





their House has been noted for upw 


Years, 


and RATHBONE, 


CHRISTIAN i 
H.R.H. the PRED 


ESS LOUIS of HE 








‘am 


| 23 NICOL s Merchant Clothier to | 
a ‘Qu en, the Royal I and the Courts 
Army, Navy, and Oli © , | 


of Europe, itter, 
rg ge HS, 2) Regent street, W. | 








LONDON, covccoceses 41, wick street, W. 
(: Pe I 
ql mM iy Sti 

BRANCHES ...... ~ 60 Bold street, Liverpool. 


(59 New street, Birmingham. 


| 
| 
chester. | 
+ 






t useful art 
ve ng, fishir 
; the pair. 
upris 


an 







ment for Tor 
a substantial ov 
and a travelling maud; ¢ 
« ch th: the maud and overe 
evaporable, | 

H.J Nicoll’s A 
one sovercign; if with k& Jay | 
Summer Overcoats, of tine Mel | 
tv three guineas each. Twilled Cloth Morning Cvats | 
from 35s; also Frock Coats from two guineas, 
For BOYS RETURNIN¢ m SCHOOL. | 
Suits for the Sea-side, morning ] 
ready for immediate use, or Made to measure in a few ES 
| 


weed Ovyercoats, 
one guinea ea a 
ton Cloths, from two | 


llied W 









r evening dress, 


hours. 

Knickerbocker suits from 21s: s 
21s; jacket, vest, and trouser ‘ 
land dresses from £2 2s, 

H. J. Nicoll’s Belt Dress for Boy 
Feb. 11,1870. This suit can be put 
more quickly than those in ordin 
also with equal celerity. One guine: 

Hats, caps, hosiery, shirts, &¢., for 


of dlress. 
For LADIES. 

H. J. Nicoll’s Three-Guinea Equipment, for travelling 
and sea-side purposes, comprising an appropriate 
costume (1 guinex); also a separate heod with cape, 
forming wu cover for the head and shoulders (hailt- 
guinea); and a Maud Wrapper (one guinea); all of the 
* Nicolian” wool cloth, waterproof, yet evaporable. 
Costumes of this cloth, handsomely trimmed (2} 
guineas); do., with extra skirt paniers (four guineas) ; 
Waterproof Travelling Cloaks, from 21s 

H. J. Nicoll’s New Registered Cloak ‘L'Utile” com- 
bines both cloak and ski rt in an ingenious manuer. 
The form, which is circular, fits the waist when worn 
aga skirt, and, if required, t simple contrivance, a 
graceful cloak fitting the neck is formed. Riding 
L{abits, in various-coloured cloths, from £3 3s to £6 6s; 
pantalons, 31s 6d; hats, with lace falls, 2 prome- 
nade and house jackets, &c. 

The above can only be obtained a 
addresses in London, 114 to 
22 Cornhill; Manchester, 10 Mos! 
50 Bold street; and Birmingham, 3 

SPECIAL Notick.—Families residing within 10 
miles of either of H. J. Nicoll’s establishments are 
waited upon by competent persons without extra 
tharge, with samples as specimens to order fr 
garments submitted for immediate pure 
beyond this distance, to any part of E 
of railway fare only is in cane 
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J. Nicoll's 
street, and 
Liverpool, 
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Appointment to Her 


MAJESTY, H.R. the PRINCESS of WALES, 
é, 32 Wigmore street, London, W. 


WARRANTED.—The 
assortment of TABLE CUTLERY 
rranted, is on sale at WILLLAM 8. 
> ] ‘ remunerative only 


S 














thitt 
of the 

(Crvrs 
The blades are all of the lable. Dsert. per pr. 
finest steel ——— 
s. a dis. d 

31-inch ivory handles ,..... per doz. 14 6 5 
31 ditto balanced ditto. . 1 6 6 6. 
GLO, IEG ...ccceseerseess 22 6 6 5 9 
“5 litto fine ivory 27 7 6 

a 0 5 
t ditto African i it 2. 
Ditto, with ilver i 13 6 
to, with silver 33 13 6 
19 7 6 





: 7 
erectro-st 


FURNISHING TRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R, the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 700 Illustrations of his uuari- 
valled Stock. with lists of prices and Plans of the 20 
rge Show Rooms, post-free.—39 Oxford street; 1, 
la, and 4 Newim: wun street: 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place ; 
and 1 Newman yard. The cost of delivering goods 
to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by 
railway is trifling. WILLIAMS, BUR mn IN willalways 
undertake ode ‘livery at a small tixed rat 


L IE BIG “COMPANY? S EXT AC T o of 
ro MEAT.—Amsterdam Exhibition, 1869. First 
being above the Gold Medal. Supplied to the 
Britigh, French, Prussian, Russian, Ltalian, Dateh, and 
other Governments, Dr, Lankester writes regarding 
Extract of Meat :—* But there is a difference in flavour, 
and here, as in all other kinds of food, it is the Navour 
that makes the quality.” [tis essentially on account of 
the fine meaty flavour, as distinguished from the 
burnt taste of other extracis, that LIEBLG COMPANY'S 
EXTRACT defeated all Australian and other sorts at 
Paris, Havre, and Amsterdam, ae is so universally 
preferred in all European market 
One pint of fine-flayoured beet- te H 
venient and economic * stock.” 
Cavurion.—Require Baron big’s, the inventor's, 
signature on every jar, and as k distinetly for LIEB iG 
COMPANY'S EXTRAC 


H°% sLOWAY’S PILLS and OINT- 


Vie LIAM S. BURTON, 























a at 2). Most con- 





MENT.—Stomach and Kidneys.—Between 
these two organs there exists a close and intimate re- 
lation, which is demonstrated by the wasting which 
oecurs in all diseases affecting the kidneys. The 
disordered stomach is often the first index of renal 
irregularity. Holloway’s remedies used at that junc- 
ture would cut short many a serious and fatal attack, 
They act with wonderful efficiency on every organ of 
secretion, but especially do they regulate the’ stomac h, 
liver, and kidneys, in restoring their healthy functions, 
and casting out any obstructions or impurities, It 
is necessary for the Ointment to be well rubbed ov 
the affected parts twice daily, when it is absorbed, a: id 
much augments the purifying aud salutary intluence of 
the Pilis, 




















and 10 to 20 per cent. 
i und Profitable Investments, 
INVESTMENT CIRCULAR 
(post free). 
This Month's Number now ready, 
niains all the best-paying and safest Investments, 
CAPITAL ISTS, SHAREMOLDERS, TRUSTE 


wll fund the above Circular a safe, valuable, and 


Fe 
Su ARP’ 











Messrs. SHARP and Co., 
33 Poultry, London. msiat 


Bankers, London and Westminster, 


Sharebroke 
ished 185: 
Lothbury, E.C. 





BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847, 
ETLTERS of CREDIL and BILLS 
4 issued upon Adelaide and the ye ipal towns 

in South Australia. Drafts negotiated and collecte 
money received on deposit for tixed periods, the te rms 
for which may be asce aoe d at the Offices of the 
Bank, 54 Vid Broad street, 


WILLIAM PURDY, 


es LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
: INSURANCE COMPANY. 

t, Liverpool; Cornhill, and 
szudon, 
4, held February 25, 
ws for the year Ls6v 








General Manag 


GLOBE 
Orrices:—1 Dale 
Ch 






- Annuiti oe 
iveste wy 


3,630 617 





scretary. 


INSURANCE 


LIE 

COMPANY. 

—No. 1 Old Broad street, London. 

BRANCH OF FICE—No, 16 Pall Mall, London, 
Instituted 1820, 

ect of Sums Assured and 


| MPERIAL 


CHIEF OFFICE 


ties are, in re 


L fabili I 
aud in respect of Aunuities only 


iene cavemenn: 
£696 per annua. 
The Assets actually invested in First-class Securities 











amount to LY72,621. 
Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000, only £75,000 is 
paid up. 
All kinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
on very liberal conditions. 
Prospectus and Balance Sheet to be had on application 
ANDREW BADE N, Actuary and Manager. 


wate A MILLION 
has been paid by the 
RALLWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCECOMPANY, 
as Compensation for 
ACCIDENTS vF ALL KINDS 
(Riding, Driving, Walking, Hunting, &c.) 
An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 
for Injury. 

A Bonus to all Policy-holders of five years’ standing 
has been declared, payable in and after is7L. 

For paruculars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Ollices, 64 Corn- 
hill, and 10 Regent street, London. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 











LOSS OF HAIR, &e, 
Patronized by the Royal Family, Nobility, and Faculty. 


KS. TERRY is daily in attendance at 

of REGENT STREET, London (nearly 

= pusite the Pulyiecinic), The Loss ot Hair from il- 
ness, Custal balduess, or gray hairs, &e., as well as 
detects iu the skin and complexion, can ali be happily 
remedied by Mrs. ‘Terry's treaunent. Mrs. PERRY'S 
INFALLIBLE PREPARATION for the removal of 
is. Her DEPILALORY 
ting tue routs of 


) sca 


supertiuous hair, post tree, 
LUTION for permancutly eradic 
supertiuous hairs, 2is per rd ttle, Carria 





CHAPMAN’S ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR. 


THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, AND INVALIDS. 





OZOKERIT 


(PATENTED). 

















July 23, 1870.] 


THE PECTATOR. 





-_— 


Ready this day. 


OAKDALE GRANGE: 


A TALE OF SCIIOOL LIFE. 
By THOMAS SIMMONS. 
400 pages, cloth elegant, price 5s. 
Illustrated by DALZIEL Broriers, 


BULL, SIMMONS, and CO., Publishers, 
9 Wigmore street, W. 
~~ Now ready, pp. 120, cloth, price 2s 6d. 
HE HISTORY of PRUSSIA, froin 
the Times of the Knights of the Cross ry ‘too 
to the Occupation of Hanover, 1867. By M. A. 
London: WHITTAKER and sd Co., Ave Maria tne 


; Washington Chronicle says :—*“ It is a pleasure to us to 
recommend the Waverley, Owl, and Pickwick Pens, 
Southern Kansas Advance says:— -* These pens have 
just been introduced in Washington city, and the 
demand for them is spreading like a prairie fire.” 


717 British journals have recommended these pens 


Sold everywhere, Is per box, by post, Is 1. 
betta EN and CAMERON, 
b 
IRMINGHAM TRIENNIAL 
MUSICAL FESTIVALS in Aid of the Funds of 
PresipeNt—The Right Hon. the Earl of BRADFORD. 
Principal Vocalists—Mademoiselle Titiens, Madame 


to their readers. Fortheir names see Edinburgh Review, 
PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS, 

the General Hospital (3 th Celebration), on the 30th and 

Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss FE lith Wynne and Madem- 


for July, 1870. 

23 BLAIR STREET, EDINBURGH. 
8st of August and Ist and 2ad of September, 1870. 
oiselle Ima di Murska, Madame Patey and Madem 


























oiselle Drasdil, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Vs m Rigby, 
and Mr. W. H. Cummings, Mr. Santley and Signor loli. 

Solo Pianoforte, Madame Arebella (ioddard. Solo 
Violin. M. Sainton. Organist, Mr, Stimpson. 

Conductor, Sir Michael Costa. 

OUTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCE, 
TvESDAY MorRNING.—Elijah, Mendelssohn. 
WEDNESDAY MORNING.—Naaman, Costa. 

THURSDAY MORNING.—Messiah, Handel. 

FrmaY Morning. — St. Peter (a new Oratorio), 
Benedict (composed expressly for the Festival); 
Requiem, Mozart. 

TuespAY EVENING.—A Miscellaneous Concert, com- 
prising Cantata (Paradise and the Peri), J. F. Barnett 
(composed expressly for the Festival); Miscellaneous 
Selection, compr ig Mendelsso hn’s Concerto in G 
Minor, and Overtures Freischiitz and Zampa. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING.—A Miscellaneous Con ne, 
comprising Instrumental W ork A. Ss. Sualliv 
(composed expressly for the Fes tival Choral! Ode 

s 


cond Part will consist entirely 
thoven. 


(ditto), Dr. Stewart. 
of selections from the works of Boe 





TuurspAY Evenxtnc.—A_ Miscellaneous Coneert 
comprising Cantata (Vda and Damayanti), Dr FP. 
Hiller (composed expressly for the Festival); Miscel 


laneous Selection, including Kreutzer Sonata and Over- 
ture Guillaume Tell. 

FRiIpAY EVENING a, Handel. 
Programmes of the Performances w 
by post on application to the wad orsi 
of the Festival Committee, Ann street 

on and after the 28th inst. 
By order, 
HOWARD S. SMITH, 
Secretary to the Festigal Committe 


—Samsor 






be forwards 
at the Oflces 
Birmingham, 








Bee’ ToL ON, 
bu BOURNEMOUTH, HAMPSHIRE. 


LADIES, con 


Nua 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
The Three Brothers. By Mrs. 


OLIPHANT, author of * Chronicles of Sen ig 
“Salem Chapel,” &e. 3 vols. 

“Mrs, Oliphant possesses such a fluished and easy 
style of writing that her works are sure to please, We 
cannot too highly praise the skilful manner in which 
the adventures of * The Three Brothers’ are unfolded 


to the reader, and made to engage his iuterest.”"— 
Vivian Romance. 


Atheneum, 
MORTIMER COLLINS. 


The 
Silvia. By Julia Kavanagh, 


Author of * Natinalie,” &e, 3 vols. 
‘This book is fresh and charming.”"—Sat, Review. 
“ An excellent novel.”— Evaininer. 


Arthur. By the Author of 


“Anne Dysart.” 3 vols. 
* Au interesting tale, which will not detract from the 
author's previous reputation. -Atheawwa,. 


The Woman's Kingdom. By the 


Author of “John Halifax.” Cusar Epirioy, 
bound and illustrated, forming the New Volume of 
Hurst and Blackett’s Standard Library. 


Sir Richard. By Hugh Neville. 


3 vols, 


De, 








} vols, [Ja'y 2 
HURST & BLAC KETT, | 13 Great Marlborough str reet- 
 & TOURISTS.—Just issued, for the 

season of 1S70, Stanford's New Catalogue of 
Maps and Guide Books, ‘ally selected for 
sovuaess and TRAVELLERS in the British [sles, 
the Continent, and the East, i Index Mays to the 





Government Surveys of England, France, and Switzer- 





land. Free on application = 
EDWARD STANFORD'S, 6 an 17 Charing Cross, London, 
S.W., or by post, on receipt of a postage stamp. 
PMIGRATE LON BOOKS and MAPS 


Just issued, Stanfe wae Bowls ttalog rue of Selecte d 









prising impo H 
of Australia, New Ze: 
United States. South J 
Hope, with list of Books t 
application at 

EDWARD STANVORD'S, 6 and 7¢ 
S.W., or by post on receipt of a posta 






ul »C ape o 
useful to Emigrants. Fr. 


‘haring Cross, London, 
ge stamp. 


ATLASES, MAPS, GLOBES. 
Free on application, or by post for one stamp, 
NEW CATALOGUE of ATLASES, 
i MAPS, and GLOBES, Published or Sold by 
EDWARD STANFORD, Wholesale and Retail Map 
seller, 6 and 7 Charing cross, London, S.W., comprising 
Atlases of Ancient an rn Geogr aphy : Physical, 


























Biblical, Anatomical, istorical, and Educational 
Atlases, Maps of the World, Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America: Gre iti a India, Canada, and the 
Colonies ; Lon lo mand its Envir A New Series of 
Sehool M Ups, Relief M: ti ; Tseful Knowledge 
Society's Serie Also Selections from the Geological 
and Ordnan ‘e Sur ey Map 
Loud 117 Charing cross 

s.W he sale of the 
Ordnance Maps, and the 


Admiralty Charts. 


Just published, price 6s, 
_— DUBLIN REVIEW. New Series. 
No. XXIX, 
CONTENTS, 
1. PR TESTANT LONDON 
2 Cm = LES of EVESHAM ABBEY. 
The "THORSUILP £ the EPISTLE to the 





BOARDING SCHOOL 
ducted by Mrs. Ropert 
daugher of the late Franci 
West dies. 


for YOU 
Eowt from Glasgow, | 
}.,0f Montserrat, | 


































Te on euptcaiion to 9 Brauksome terrace, and | 
refer s kindly allowe oe to Rev. J. MeCann, D.D.. | 
9E terrace, Partic x, Mrs. Edmund | 
Sturge, Charibury, Oxon. ; Green 
croft West, Darlington ; 22 Cireat | 
Hamilton street, Glasgow ; G6 Monteith 
row, Glasgow: Mr. John Vincent 
terrace, Glasgow; Mr. J. Mare hall Sturs ge, Cromwell | 
strect, Gloucester. | 

*.* Bourne, from the remarkable mildness of it 
climate, is a most desirable residence for delicate 
children, and those from the Tropics. 

FPIEDFORD ¢ dete LEGE (for L ADIES), 

> 48 and 49 Be para i Lond 

Founded 1819.—Ineorp “] IS69. | 
The SESSION 1870-71 will oan 1 on THURSDAY, | 
OCTOI SER 1. 

An Examination for the Araott Scholarships will be 
held the beginning of October. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the College, | 

JANE MARTINEAU, I ury Seeretary 
hee SERVICE ° and “OTHER | 
EXAMINATIONS: PRELIMINARY TES?T.— | 
A Board of Gentlemen, chiefly Gra tate sof the Univer 
ities of Oxford, Cam Ive, and London, hold Exami 
Hatious monthly to enable candidates to ascertain by 
previous trial their fituess for any public examination, 

For prospectus, apply, by letter only, to the Hon, 
See, J. W. CARLILE, Esy., 1 King’s Bench walk, 
Temple, E.C. | 

PARQUET SOLIDAIRE - for} 

FLOORING.—HOWARD'S PATENT. 
No. 1,548. 
The only kind guaranteed to stand. 
25, 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD 


STREET, W., and CLEVELAND WORKS. 





} 2 PARPAS iLL L's MIS 





HEBREWS . 
1, MEMOIRS of MADAME de 
MADAME de MONTAGU 


la FAYETTE and 








TRUBNER AND CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


WORKS IN THE PRESS. 
BENEDICT DE SPINOZA: his Life, 


Correspondence, and Ethies. By R. WILLIs, M.D. 
8vo, pp. Xliv., 643, cloth, 21s, 


POLITICAL PROBLEMS for OUR 
AGE and COUNTRY. By W. R. Gusc. Demy 
Svo, pp. 342, cloth, 103 6d. 


On the HISTORY and DEVELOP- 
MENT of GILDS and the ORIGIN of TRADE 
UNIONS. By Lvso BreNrano, of Aschaffenburg, 
Bavaria, Doctor Juris Utriusque et Philosophie. 
Svo, pp. xvi.-L54, cloth, 3s 6d. 


LIVES of the FOUNDERS of the 
BRITISH MUSEUM; with Notices of its Chief 
Augmentors and other Benefactors, 1570-1870. By 
Epwarp Epwarps. In 2 vols, 8vo, cloth, with 
Illustrations and Plans, 3 


8, 3s. 

WATER ANALYSIS: a Practical 
Treatise on the Examination of Potable Water. 
By J. ALFRED WANKLYN, M BR.C\S,, Professor of 
Chemistry in) London Institution, and ERNEST 
THEOPHRON CHAPMAN, Second and enlarged 
Edition, by E. T. CaHArMAN. Svo, pp. xvwi.-112, 
cloth, 5s, 


The LIFTED and SUBSIDED ROCKS 
of AMERICA, with their Influence on the Oceanie, 
Atmospheric, and Land © usvonte, and tie Distri- 
bution of Races Grorde CATLIN. With Two 
Maps. Crown Svo, pp. xii 3, cloth, és 6d. 


FORCE and MATTER. By Dr. Louis 
Bocuner, Edited by J. Frenerick COLLINGawoopn, 
PLRS.L., PGS. Snglish, completed from 
the Tenth German, With a Portrait of 
the Author. Crows loth, 73 Gd. 


The ASIATIC AFFINITIES of the 
OLD [TALIANS. By Roseer Evtts, B.D. Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Author of 
“Ancient Routes botwe a ° uly and Gaul.” Inl 
vol, crown Svo, pp. ¥ ! 


‘loth, 5s, 
ANCIENT PAGAN and MODERN 
CHRISTIAN SYMBOLISM EXPOSED and EX- 
PLAINED. By Tuomas INMAN, M.D. (London), 
Physician to the Royal [utirmary, Liverpool. 8vo 
pp. Xvi.-68, with numerous Ilustra- 
tions, 5s, 


A SERIES of ESSAYS on the LIFE 


of MOHAMMED, ant Subjects subsidiary thereto, 













Syo, ¢ 


stiff covers, 


ty Sir Syep Aumeo Kuan Bauanor, K.CS.L 
Vol. L, 8vo, pp. 544, cloth, With Maps and Tables, 
30s. 


TURGOT: his Life, Times, and Writ- 
iugs. By W. B. Hopasox, LL.D. [/n the press, 


TRUBNER & CO.,, 8 and 60 Paternoster row. 


WAR MAPS. ; 


London: 


1 
rEMiIk MAPS in KEITH JOUNSTON'S 
“ROYAL ATLAS” contain the most recent 
rectifieations of the geo qrophy of the countries ex 


pected to be the Seat of ar. This Atlas consists of 

48 Maps carefully coloured, with index to each country. 

Imperial folio, half-bound in morocco, price £5 15s 6d. 
Any Maps may be had separately, as 


FRANCE. BELGIUM and the 
PRUSSIA - eee RLANDS. 
— TH-WEST GERMANY, | SPA 

24h 10! inches, price 3s in whe ets, or 4s 6d 


m ane don cloth in a case for “the library table. 


§ ee “HANDY ROYAL ATLAS” is 


« reduction by the Author from the * Royal Atlas,” 
consisting of 45 May Imperial 4dto, with General 
[udex, price £2 12s Gd. 


The Maps of this Atlas are also sold separately, at 
Is tl each. 
WILLIAM BLACK Woop 


Edinburgh, and 37 Paterno 


and SONs, 


ter row, 


15 George street, 
London, 





A BOOK for the HOLIDAYS. 








5. Dr. LEE on ANGLICAN ORDERS, 
6 The EDUCATION BILL. 
7. LOTITATR. 
8. The LAND BILL and the LORDS, 
%. The COUNCIL, 
10. BRIEF ADDRESSED by the HOLY FATIER 
to DOCTOR WAR! 
London: BuRNs, OATES, and Co., 17 Portman street, 
W., and 65 Paternoster row, Et 
r NOK BREPISH REVLEW, | 
C1 r LY, will be published on | 
hh itist 
‘ \ ENTS, 
1. ESARHADDON, KIN td. tLA 


LEN ELIZABETH, 
it YSHAIKESP WARK, | 





3 BEN JONS ARLE 


sql 





i. Dr. NEWMAN'S > *GRAMAM ASSENT 
5. * LOTHAR. : 
6 AGRICULTURE and AGRARIAN LAWS in 


PRUSSIA 








7. » CISLELLIAN CONSTI TIONAL CRISES. | 
8, CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 

Landon: r and DovaLas, | 
by WILLA i trect, Covent 
Crrden, 


tLY KkEVIEW 


™ - aa op vl y ‘| 


3 DAY, ! 


‘ 
anor 











- LORD ST es gt 
1 i ai AGE, 
ELIS OTH VL 
rh LONDON 
5, , NE W MANS \MMAR of ASSENT. 
6. BATHS and BATHING-PLACES, ANCIENT 
and MODERN, 
| 
N of the ARMY. 
JON : Mt RRAY,  Albems rie etreet 


| felicity of their ow: 
ia 


| Masic 


Now rea price 4s 
SCHOLAR’S DAY DREAM; 
A Sonnets and other Poems, By ALsaGer HAY 
Mitt. 
“Some of Mr. Hill's pooms have a freshness and 


: ring such as to 





tin guist ithem trom the ordinary surt of descriptive 
verse.” —/all Mall Garett 
* \ volume which is sure to find a large public."— 
Weatminster Revie. 
CHAPMAN aud HAL, 193 Piccadilly. 
NEW PERIODICAL,—3d Monthly. 


UNDAY MORNING, 


. consisting of Original Articles, characterized 
by Evangelical Breadth. Brief, Comprebensive, and 
Thoughtful, Royal 8vo, toned paper, handsomely 


printe 1. 
S!MPKIN, MARSHALL, 


rye CAUSE of ENGLAND'S GREAT- 
NESS. NewS ng _—— by Dr. CARPENTER. 

by J. L. Hattos. Free hy y post for 15 stamps. 

Performed (by desire) three che 's in one evening by 

the Buxton Brass Band, 

Published only by Ropert Cocks and C 

Order of all musicsellers, 


and Co., and all Booksellers, 


London: 
New Burlington street 








£06 THE 


SPECTATOR. 





[July 23, 1870, 





CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW EDITION, with INDEX of Vols. I. and IL, of 


OY * a . T 7] - N rT — 
HISTORY of the NORMAN CONQUEST 
of ENGLAND: its Caus By E. A. Freeman, D.C.L. With 
sid 8vo, cloth, price 36s. with Maps and Plans, 21s.) 

“Tt is long an English scholar has produced a work of which England may 
be more jus ‘ly pr nde see We have seldom met with a writer so uniformly clear, 
straightforward, and dir There is not a sentence in the book whose meaning it 
is possible to mistake, nor a paragraph which leaves us in doubt as to the concla- 
sion the author has arrive ‘3 at, Every tale is told in the simplest, every point put in 
the most aS weible wort dls, and where the dignity of the theme requires it, the lan- 
guage often rises into a bold and stirring + train of eloquence.” —Zritish Quarterly 


LTON’S ENGLISH P 


we 
Li ife, Introduction, and Notes, by - C 
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